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WE are the mortal foe of the far-fetched in poetry. When we 
embark our imagination in the flying-machine of another 
man’s fancy, we like to know, within twenty degrees of lat- 
itude, where he is geing. If he means to describe a rural 
scene, let him take a couple of States, and stick to what 
grows and happens in that latitude, climate, and soil. If it 
is a metropolitan effusion, let us know what city it is, and 
stick to its belongings. This seeing of the “rose of Cash- 
mere” on the lip of a girl at Cape Cod—this scenting the 
“perfumes of Araby” in the breath of a lady taking a walk 
in Broadway — we will not, no, nor we cannot stand. We 
have got up a bard to please ourselves. 

Original. 
CITY LYRICS. 

Argument.— The poet starts from the Bowling Green to take his 
sweetheart up to Thompson’s for an ice, or (if she is inclined for cea | 
ices. He confines his muse to matters which any every-day man an 
young woman may see in taking the same promenade for the same 
innocent refreshment. 

Come out, love —the night is enchanting ! 
The moon hangs just over Broadway ; 
The stars are all lighted and panting — 
(Hot weather up there, I dare say !) 
*Tis seldom that “ coolness” entices, 
And love is no better for chilling — 
But come up to Thompson’s for ices, 
And cool your warm heart for a shilling ! 


What perfume comes balmily o’er us? 
Mint juleps from City Hotel! 

A loafer is smoking before us — 
(A nasty cigar, by the smell !) 

Oh Woman! thou secret past knowing ! 
Like lilacs that grow by the wall, 

You breathe every air that is going, 
Yet gather but sweetness from all! 


On, on! by St. Paul’s, and the Astor! 
Religion seems very ill-plann’d ! 
For one day we list to the pastor, 
For six days we list to the band ! 
The sermon may dwell on the future, 
The organ your pulses may calm — 
When — pest ! — that remember'd cachucha 
Upsets both the sermon and psalm! 
Oh, pity the love that must utter 
While goes a swift omnibus by! 
(Tho’ sweet is I scream* when the flutter 
Of fans shows thermometers high)— 
But if what I bawl,.or I mutter, 
Falls into your ear but to die, 
Oh the dew that falls into the gutter 
Is not more unhappy than I! DOWN-TOWN BARD. 


Original. 
ON THE LOOK OUT. 

Why may not a creature, who is beloved next to woman, 
be introduced like a man? 

Reader! Seizer. Seizer! the Reader. 

When we have explained the situation of Seizer, (we 
should have called him Cesar, but it is a hairy dog and the 
triumvir was bald,) we have a word or two to say about 
dogs in the abstract. Seizer is at this moment very much 
occupied with the distress of a mother whose children have 
more talents than she had any hand in. She is an excellent 
mother in her way, and she is not a great goose, either, as 





* Query.—Should this be Ice cream, or I scream ?—Printer’s Devil. 














you might reasonably suppose ; but her utter dismay at see- 
ing her children do what she herself never dreamed of at- 
tempting, excites the acute sympathy of Seizer. You are 
prepared, probably, to hear that the children are poets. We 
beg your pardon—quite the contrary! They are little 
geese! Dame Partlet would rather have had them poets, 
for then they would have been born with an aversion to 
water—at least without qualification. As it is, they take, 
after their father, who, upon the subject of water, was a 
perfect gander. There they are, afloat, quite at their ease 
in an: element that is perfect death to their anxious mam- 
ma; though, so powerful is maternal solicitude, she seems 
on the point of making a plunge after them. Seizer is an 
old observer, and he knows there is a special Providence 
for silly little things ; but he keeps a sharp look-out to see 
whether he is to rescue the hen, who, instead of exemplary 
chickens, has a brood of truculent little goslings. We will 
leave him for the present on the watch. 

But, speaking of dogs. 

When human beings are quite used up—when time is no 
more, because there’s so much of it—when there is nothing 
pretty to love, and lots of leisure to love it in—we shall he 
ready to begin upon dogs. Till then, bipeds if you please ! 

Did you ever consider, Mr. Dog-fancier, that the same 
amount of affection, caresses, thought, care and solicitude, 
which you give to a favourite quadruped, would. win and 
retain the affections of a very respectable biped! Look at 
a man who is fond of his dog. What praising and patting— 
what admiration of his beauty—what watching and pro- 
viding-for—what self-reproach if by chance neglected— 
what untiring companionship, what attachment till death, 
and what grief and sentiment at hisloss! Would a woman, of 
ordinary expectations, complain of a love so demonstrated ? 
Yet what a world of humiliating contrasts is this, when the 
extremes of companionable creations—the dog whose name 
is the epithet of contempt, and woman, who is (not man) the 
“ noblest work of God”—may be rivals in human affection ! 

“Tut! he never hada dog !” says the cani-maniac. 

Pardon us—we shame to confess that we have loved a 
stag-hound! Maza! magnificent Mama !—but let us not 
go into heroics so soon after our sermon. A friend gave us 
this noble dog, and we have made up our mind never to 
waste so much love upon another. He grew into our heart 
like a willow into a brook-sife, and there was no parting 
with him without pain and violence. We are as subject as 
other men to this deplorable weakness, but we will not 
again be led into temptation. If there be friend of ours 
casting about to make us a present, let it be something that 
loses its value with the using—say a dozen of Johannis- 
berg. No more dogs! 

But, wasteful and prodigal as it is for man to love a dog, 
what sacrilege it isin woman! Can anything approach 
the desecration, by a lap-dog, of the lap he lies in! Will 
legislation never forbid lap.dogs—except to those who are 
naturally reduced to quadrupeds after well-ascertained 
biped rejection. Is there nothing in the phrase “gone to 
the dogs” which will deter ladies from these canine hallu- 
cinations! Youth is interesting, it is true, and ladies may 
love “ puppies” and be forgiven. But spare us the coming 
after an adult dog in your regard, oh ladies destined to re- 
ceive our homage and devotion ! N. P. W. 
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Translated for the New Mirror. 


THE FLOWER OF PLACA MAYOR. 


A TALE OF SPAIN. 


“ Wuart o'clock is it, Leoparda 7” 

“ San Isadora has just struck eight, senorita.” 

“ And Don Estéve has not yet appeared. I know not, but 
I have a presentiment that these fétes will be fatal to him. 
Push back the curtain, and see if he is not crossing the Placa 
Major.” 

“ The king will not come out at this time, the crowd is so 
great; and, if Don Estéve was among this throng of ragged 
beggars, by our Lady del Pilar! he would not come away with 
the half of his velvet doublet.” 

“ Look attentively ; perhaps you may recognise his plume, 
and the band of gold and silver ribbon of his hat.” 

“ Alas! senorita, I should need the spectacles of a Spanish 
grandee to know him, there are so many hats with plumes.” 

“ Yet all this multitude come to feast themselves on the pre- 
parations for a bloody spectacle.” 

“ Indeed, senorita, ‘tis a grand sight, the most beautiful on 
earth next to an auto-da-fe! Spain is favoured by heaven, 
who has given her such noble diversions. It is strange how 
the French ladies shrink from hearing us speak thus ; but you, 
who are soon to become the wife of a Spanish noble—” 

“ Silence, Leoparda ; I cannot comprehend how these beau- 
tiful creatures, who tremble at the falling of a leaf, who faint 
at the perfume of a bouquet, who scream at the sight of a 
gleam of lightning, can be present at these ferocious combats, 
can consider them as parties of pleasure, and look without 
emotion upon a poor bull, covered with wounds, fighting, his 
sides cut open, staggering, falling, getting up again, till over- 
powered he falls and bellows out his dying groans. Can there 
be love and charity in the heart of a woman who does not 
tremble, in whose eye is no tear at such slaughter ?”’ 

“ Yes, senorita, there is love in their hearts, but love with- 
out weakness. ‘These women do not hesitate to follow their 
husbands through any danger or exile, or even to the grave. 
If they can see blood flow, they can bind up the wounds of 
those they love; and, what is more, valiantly defend their 
own honour.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Leoparda; but I have not the 
courage of these noble heroines, and to protect our honour 
with the poniard, seems to me a sad resort. For myself, I con- 
fess that this crowd frightens me, and the arrival of Don 
Estéve would greatly lessen my fears.” 

“The heart soon becomes hardened to these little emotions, 
senorita. You do not know the pleasure one feels in admiring 
the courage, strength and address of a great ‘ toreador!’ How 
would I love a man who would show his gallantry for my 
sake by entering the course.” 

“ You could not love him truly if you did not fear he would 
be brought back to you killed or wounded. It would be a 
eruel sacrifice to your vanity. You would only love with 
pride, not with your soul.” 

Leoparda made no reply but’n slight shrug of the shoulder, 
and continued to look out upon the curious multitude who 
were thronging the Placa Mayor. 

On this morning it seemed that all the houses in Madrid 
had turned their inhabitants into the streets. 

The sun’s rays were growing warm, and beating upon the 
brown and copper heads of the crowd which filled every part 
in the vicinity of the Placa. The anticipation of the superb 
pleasure which was soon to gratify the passionate curiosity of 
the inhabitants of the city, and their guests, had done Mor- 
pheus wrong, had rendered every foot more nimble, and won- 
derfully loosened every tongue. Could any one have caught 
the meaning of the great buzzing which is heard in the con- 
versation of crowds, noticed the eager desire expressed in 
words and looks, all seeming to swell into a sort of intelligible 
unity, showing that the same emotions were shared by all, 
perhaps he might have felt something of fear; perhaps he 
might have smiled to hear the exaggerated comments which 
each one found means to add to the programme of the féte. 








All the windows which looked out on the Placa were open, 
except those belonging to- the house of the rich lapidary, 
Frederic Cardone, who owed half his reputation to the brilliant 
beauty of his daughter, Donna Inez. His house was shut up 
in the midst of the universal joy. The sun darted its rays of 
fire against its thick lattices, inexorably closed ; and the flower 
of the Placa Mayor, as they called the divine Inez, appeared 
not going to show herself to the gallant regards of the young 
plumed caballeros and the good people of Madrid. Soon low 
murmurs were heard running through the group near, hands 
rose in sign of anger towards the mute windows; and it was 
asked if Cardone and his daughter intended to show their con- 
tempt for the pleasure natural to every good Spaniard. 

But we know already that behind the folds of the curtain 
was the venerable duenna d’honneur Leoparda, her face glued 
to the glass window, and her restless gaze scanning the multi- 
tude, while her young mistress was seated negligently on a 
cushion of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold. 

The touching and exquisite beauty of Donna Inez was cal- 
culated to win hearts. She was nineteen ; her dark manitilla, 
fringed with magnificent lace, set off the dazzling whiteness 
of her bosom; the admirable fineness of her long fair hair, 
whose silken curls escaped from her coiffure, braided with 
pearls and trimmed with Mechlin lace; her large blue eyes, 
moist as those of an infant, by a charming singularity were 
veiled with dark lids, and gave an expression of timidity and 
sweet sadness to her countenance ; the smile, which seemed 
natural to her rosy lips, was more melancholy than joyful ; 
her white, delicate hands, her small and pretty feet indicated, 
in spite of her plebeian name, her distinction of rank. Al- 
though reared in luxury, she had not suffered her soul to be 
paralyzed by selfishness. She was endowed with one of 
those tender and pensive imaginations which shrinks from the 
stern realities of life, and, to avoid them, often fall into the 
generous extravagances of passion and enthusiasm. _ 

Donna Inez could never be completely happy, because she 
could not be indifferent to the misfortunes of others. If she 
chanced te meet one of those proud Spanish beggars, in whose 
hat she dropped a ducat, the joy of her heart was overshadow- 
ed for the day, because she could not forget the remembrance 
of the misery after giving the alms. 

For an hour not a word had disturbed the silence of the 
room. The head of the fair girl was pensively inclined, as 
though her mind was absorbed in profound meditation. At 
length Leoparda exclaimed— 

“ Here is the Signor Don Estéve, advancing gayly on this 
side. But he does not wear a plume in his hat.” 

“ Come at last !” said Inez, clapping her hands joyfully. * 

“ He is strangely attired,” said the imperturbable Leoparda. 
“ A low-crowned, enormous hat, turned up with black taffeta 
and bound round with crape, like a husband in mourning for 
his wife. I hope he does not already think of burying you— 
you who are to be married in a month.” 

“Why speak of death and mourning, Leoparda? Do you 
not know that crape worn on the hat is now a sign of the great- 


est gallantry ?” 
“ Oh, that alters the case! But, good heavens, what a ra- 
pier! Itis longer than a demi-pique, and the iron guard at 


the hilt is large enough for a small shield. By our Lady of 
Atoche! with such an arm he could cleave anything, should 
heaven permit him ever to draw it from the scabbard.” 

Inez smiled. At this moment the cavalier alighted at the 
door, and Leoparda hastened to admit him. 

Don Estéve-was, indeed, a brave and handsome man ; but 
the vanity of beauty and bravery had turned his head, and he 
had run into the extravagance of affectation to merit the hon- 
ourable title ofguap. Now, el guapo signifies, in Spanish, brave, 
gallant, and even swaggering. This substantive is the com- 
mon expression of the Castilian bravado. At Valencia it 
loses much of its consideration ; corresponding better with the 
French bully, or cut-throat. Don Estéve was dressed like an 
acknowledged guap ; his hair was parted in the middle and 
fastened behind with a blue ribbon, which hung at its full 
length. His doublet, with long skirts of black uncut velvet, 
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was ornamented with long hanging sleeves of white satin, em- 
broidered with jet. His cloak of dark cloth was carelessly 
flung round his arm ; in one hand he held a plume and a very 
light buckler of highly-polished steel, in the other the gigantic 
sword, the scabbard of which opened by pressing the finger 
upon a little spring. Taken as a whole, we must own that his 
ridiculous costume of braggadocio, resembling nearly a the- 
atrical disguise, was not unbecoming the Seignor Don Estéve 
de Carvajal. His haughty step, his fine bearing, his hand- 
some figure, the ironic smile on his lips, and his flashing eyes, 
charmingly corresponded with his fantastic dress. Besides, 
the caprices of youth are always pardonable ; they are all so 
joyful, so natural; there is so much courage, so much fire, so 
much of the future to anticipate in the spring-time of life, that 
it seems they know not how to squander all their treasures. 
Besides, Don Estéve knew that Inez loved him. It may seem 
rather strange, but the timid Inez was not frightened at the 
sound of the passionate and gallant words that fell on her ear 
when Don Estéve was with her. She began at first by re- 
ceiving him as a relief to the monotony of her life ; but she 
soon loved him with that chaste and devoted affection which 
is natural to pure souls. 

She was drawn imperceptibly into the common path of or- 
dinary affection, until the passionate language of Don Estéve 
enlightened her ignorance, and awakened the curiosity natu- 
ral to a young person, whose mansion had secluded her as 
effectually as a convent from the contact of the world. Alas! 
women wear beneath the girdle an énchanting loop-hole, in 
which lies concealed the invisible genius of the toilet; there, 
too, have they an asylum for vague thoughts of love. This 
sanctuary, at first occupied by heaven, is soon profaned by 
the triumphal entry of a pagan conqueror. It is impossible to 
shun this terrible enemy. Inez had felt a strange pleasure in 
listening to the sentimental hyperboles of Don Estéve ; after- 
wards these hyperboles were taken seriously, and so aroused 
all the fairies of her imagination. From that time, charming 
sylphs, airy sprites, and all the fanciful world in whicha young 
head delights, flew round her pillow every evening, invaded 
her chamber, and took possession, like a victorious army. 
Rosy wings, sparkling with diamonds, flitted across her fore- 
head ; sighs perfumed her lips ; but as the fantastic forms of 
the ice of the north, which from a distance greet the eye of 
the navigator, crystallize themselves in transparent hues upon 
anear approach, so did the dreams of Inez end by taking a 
material form. Love is cousin-german to vanity. Her ideal 
sylph was a being whose physical beauty indicated moral ex- 
cellence. She yielded to the imperious instinct which always 
seems to carry feeble and candid minds towards the glittering 
and showy ; and thus, although Don Estéve was a man of ac- 
tion and of good sense, whose only romance was his rapier, 
his manners, and his doublet, yet Inez loved him, or rather she 
loved his daring bravery, his noble heart, his frank and joyous 
air, the poetical atmosphere which seemed to surround him. 
She felt she needed such a champion to protect and support 
her through the vicissitudes of life. As for the Seignor Carva- 
jal, he loved Inez in good faith. 

On entering the room, he sought to conceal under a reserved 
manner the secret emotion of joy, which nevertheless involun- 
tarily betrayed itself in his countenance. Inez received him 
with smiles. 

“ How good in you to come !”’ said she ; “ this is true devo- 
tion, for it must be dangerous to travel the Placa Mayor at 
this hour.” 

“Tt was indeed difficult to get through the crowd. How- 
ever, I have not lost one diamond button ; but I have pressing 
news to announce.” 

“ News!” she exclaimed, in accents of terror and anxiety. 
“ Has my father, on his way ——” 

“No, senorita. It is glad news; ’tis a proof of my love, 
which I have obtained the permission to give you publicly.” 

“ And who have you to ask for such permission, Seignor Es- 
téve?”” asked Inez smiling, with feigned hauteur. 

“ Her majesty, senorita, who is, you know, to give a grand 
JSéte to-morrow.” 








“ Her majesty !” repeated Inez, turning pale. “ But what 
has this grand course to do with proofs of your affection ?. I 
do not understand you.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Leoparda, “here are the heradores going 
to brand the thighs of the bulls with hot irons, and cut off their 
ears. Our Lady del Pilar! what noble beasts! May it be 
pleasant to-morrow! Dieu! A bull has just flung a young 
peasant into the air, and sent him headlong to the other side 
of the arena !” 

“ Heaven have mercy on his soul,” said Don Estéve, cross- 
ing himself. 

“ Put down the curtains,” said Inez, impatiently. 

“ Leoparda is right,” said Carvajal. “The fiercest bulls of 
the mountains have been procured. ‘There will be great dan- 
ger to encounter, and much glory to win, to-morrow. All the 
guaps of Madrid have solicited the honour of entering the cir- 
cus; and I mean to show myself master of them all, before 
the beautiful eyes of Donna Inez, the flower of Placa Mayor.” 

“You! you!” cried Inez, her face pale, her hands trembling, 
and a death-like shudder thrilling her whole frame. 

“ Such is the news I have come to tell you; such the favour 
I have just asked.” 

“You have Spanish blood in your veins!” said Leoparda. 

“O heavens!” cried Inez, casting a look of despair upon 
the bright countenance of the guap. “You are jesting! You 
are not going to enter the lists; you will stay here with me 
to-morrow? You will not leave me! Oh! promise, Estéve— 
your silence is killing me.” 

“T have obtained the king’s consent, and have ordered my 
costume,” replied Estéve coldly, utterly confounded at words 
of anguish so unexpected. His vanity, too, was wounded, for 
he had thought he could not flatter the self-love of his be- 
trothed more than by this act of chivalrous gallantry. 

“ Don Estéve,” said Inez, in a firm voice, rising up, “ you will 
not appear on the course !”” 

“In my turn, let me ask if this order——” 

“Say this prayer, Esteve——” 

“Tf this prayer is a jest!” 

“ You have no pity for my tears, Estéve, or you do not un- 
derstand them. Is my love, too, a jest ?” 

“ Honour is as sacred as love, Inez, and 1 cannot obey you.” 

“ Honour ! honour! this word is ever on the lips. With this 
word all the cries of wounded hearts are resisted, all pity sti- 
fled in the soul. Honour! oh, fatal word, which gives to those 
who invoke it nothing but tears and blood! Vain phantom, to 
which human victims are constantly sacrificed! When shall 
I cease to find it between me and my dreams of happiness !” 

“Honour makes man noble, Inez,” said Estéve, in a sweet, 
grave voice, affected in spite of himself at this undisguised 
grief. “I have told all my friends I would be one of the tore- 
adors on the morrow, and would pass for a coward were I to 
break my word.” 

“ And were I to forbid you to enter the bloody arena, under 
pain of never seeing me again in this world; forI am sure 
life would forsake my heart the moment I saw you about to 
enter the lists——” 

“Tt would not alter my determination, senorita.” 

“ Ah!” said Inez, bitterly, “you prefer the opinion of your 
friends to the love of Inez.” 

“T have a favour to implore,” hazarded the guap, timidly. 

“A favour,” slowly repeated the maiden, as if absorbed in 
deep thought. 

“Yes, Inez. It is that these lattices may be raised—these 
windows opened, to-morrow, and that you appear in costume 
as queen of the féte.’’ 

“ Your wish shall be granted. You desire me to assist at 
this butchery. By our Lady del Pilar!” cried she, seizing the 
hand of Carvajal, as if animated by the lightning of sudden 
inspiration, “I will assist. I will be, as you say, heroine of 
the fete! Are you satisfied with me, Leoparda,” added she, 
turning towards the duenna, the fire of fever in her glance. 
Leoparda assented. 

“ And you, Monseigneur, are you content ?” 








“ You are the most amiable of women,” replied the guap. 
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“ Your presence will ensure my victory, and put on my head 
a crown of glory, to render me worthy of you.” 

“To-morrow, Esteve,” and she gave him her hand to kiss. 

“To-morrow, Inez, you will own your refusal was childish, 
was capricious.” 

“ Capricious, childish, indeed ! 
jal.” 

Never were more magnificent preparations made for the 
amusement of royalty. The Placa Mayor was fitted up, and | 
surrounded by barriers as high as a man’s head, and on which 
were painted the arms of the king and Spanish nobles. It 
offered a splendid coup d’ail, with its porticoes surmounted by 
fine stories. The line of balconies were like the large boxes 
of a theatre, into which the ladies, decorated with all their 
jewels, entered through large glass doors, which glittered in 
the sun, and whose splendour was heightened by magnificent 
curtains, silver tapestry, and cushions embroidered with flowers 
of gold. The black veils were exiled to the drawers of the 
toilet, while caskets were emptied and displayed. 

Joy beamed in every countenance. The bright glances of 
the ladies outshone their diamonds. It was a fairy scene. 

At four o’clock, the king appeared in his gorgeous balcony, 
more spacious and conspicuous than the rest, and hung with 
cloth of green and gold. 

The guards formed a thick hedge under his balcony—a per- 
ilous post; for if the bulls should attack them, they are not 
allowed to give way, or fall back one step. Their halberds 
only were between them and death. 

The people then ranged themselves on the. scaffolding 
erected on the pavement, at the projection of the balconies, 
(the roofs holding as many spectators as the scaffolding ;) and 
immediately after six alguazils, or ushers, entered, each hold- 
ing in his hand a white staff, and mounted on fine horses, 
equipped after the Moorish fashion, with little bells. They 
affected an unconcerned air; but as their duties obliged them 
to remain in the lists, no one took umbrage at their haughty 
bearing ; and it might be doubted whether their hearts were 
not paler than their faces. 

They proceeded to the gate which opened into the arena, to 
admit the three cavaliers who presented themselves to fight 
the bull in duelo. It should be mentioned that, for this part of 
the course, there are established laws. One must be born 
and have the reputation of being noble, to be permitted to fight 
on horseback. Unless the bull insults the toreador, he is not 
allowed to draw his sword upon him. Now, an insult is when 
the bull knocks the garrochon, (lance of seasoned fir, with a 
very sharp steel point, painted and gilded,) from the hand of 
the toreador ; or if he tears away his cloak, causes his hat to 
fall, or wounds him or his horse, or any who attend him. The 
bull thus to blame, the cavalier charges his horse upon him, 
because it is an empeuo ; that is to say, an affront to be avenged 
instantly, or die. He then gives the bull a back-stroke on the 
head or neck, with his sword; and if his horse is unable to 
advance, he jumps off, and boldly encounters the furious ani- 
mal on foot. The other cavaliers dismount and attend him, 
without giving him further assistance. The bull never awaits 
the troop, or runs upon them; he flies to the other end of the 
arena, and after a short pursuit, the combatants have satisfied 
the laws of the duelo. 

The three cavaliers introduced into the lists by the algua- 
zils, were admirably mounted. They were attended by grooms 
and lackeys, dressed in silk, on twelve horses and six mules, 
carrying rejones, or garrochons, and covered with the velvet 
housings belonging to their horses. 

The first was Don Esteve de Carvajal. His commanding 
form, his elegant appearance, his martial hearing, gave him a 
marked superiority over his rivals. He was clad in flesh-col- 
oured brocade, striped with gold and silver. 

Splendid mohair, trimmed with gold and lace, constituted 
the chief expense of the costume of the others. All three 
wore white plumes, spotted with divers colors, fastened on the 
side of their hats with bands of diamonds. The scarfs worn 
in honour of their ladies, were in the sash of one, the baldrick 
of the other; while Esteve attached his to his arm. Their | 


Pardon me, Count Carva- 











feet were incased in thin white buskins, with gold spurs, hav- 
ing but one point, after the Moorish fashion. They also sat 
in their saddles like Moors, their legs bent up in the manner 
called cavalgar a la gineta. 

The three champions and their cortege crossed the Placa 
Mayor to the sound of trumpets, and officially demanded per- 
mission of his majesty to combat; which permission was 
granted, with the wish they might come off victorious. A 
flourish of trumpets was then heard to challenge the bulls, 
and the people with joy shouted, “Viva! viva los bravos cubal- 
leros !” after which the cavaliers separated, to salute the la- 
dies of their acquaintance. 

Don Esteve raised his eyes to the balcony of Frederic Car- 
done. His wish had been nearly gratified. The lattices were 
raised, the windows opened; but the chamber and balcony 
were hung in black, in sad contrast to the brilliancy around. 
Neither was the fair Inez there, watching over the safety and 
victory of her affianced. The flower of Placa Mayor was 
not decked in the splendour of her riches, to encourage her 
Esteve. The guap turned pale. His wounded pride made 
him swear not to pardon her obstinate opposition. 

When the king judged it time to begin the fete, two algua- 
zils came and bowed themselves under his balcony ; he then 
gave to Don Juan D’Autriche, who stood at his right, the key 
of the stable in which the bulls were bellowing, to fling to 
the alguazils. 

Immediately there was a loud blast of trumpets; and the 
grinding of cymbals, the rolling of drums, fifes, hautboys, 
flutes, and bagpipes joined their discordant voices to the terrible 
concert, as the two trembling men went to open the fatal door. 

A bull of pale red colour bounded into the arena, amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude. The alguazils fled at full 
speed. The man concealed behind the gate shut it in an in- 
stant, and sprung like a squirrel upon the roof of the stable 
and drew the ladder up after him. . 

Sharp arrows, decorated with cut paper, were set on fire, 
and rained upon the poor bull at his first bound. The sting of 
the fiery javelins stunned him. He stood motionless for a few 
moments, stared round, bent down his head, and lashed his 
sides with his tail. From every balcony, every scaffolding, 
an insolent shower of contempt and sarcasms were flung at 
his cowardice. There was not a child who did not point his 
finger athim. Then a horrible shudder seemed to pervade his 
limbs, whereat the ladies raised their rosy fingers in disdain. 
But he soon lifted his sullen head, and darted his glances at 
the group of cavaliers. He seemed to measure the space be- 
tween him and his enemies, and, insensible to pity, chose his 
victim. Striking the earth with his terrible foot, with a fright- 
ful effort he gave one bound, and pitched heavily against the 
horse of Don Esteve. The bowels of the horse were ripped at 
the blow; Esteve was already on the ground, but unarmed. 

The bull fixed his livid eyes on the brocade doublet of the 
count, then their looks met ; it was a moment of awful scru- 
tiny, in which the man, in spite of his courage, trembled, and 
felt the cold creeping to his heart before his implacable adver- 
sary. The breath of the valiant animal was condensed into a 
thick fog around him, fire gleamed from his eyes and nostrils. 
The silence was frightful. One would have thought the place 
empty, deserted, or that spirits alone peopled it; not a breath 
disturbed the air. For Esteve, there seemed no one present 
but the bull; every one thought him lost, condemned. The 
other cavaliers stood motionless. 

Suddenly, the bull raised his enormous haunches, and bent 
his head to toss the vanquished foreador. A piercing shriek 
rent the air, then all was silent ; but the guap uttered not that 
cry, for the same moment he sprung with one bold, impetuous 
bound, upon the back of his terrible enemy, and fearlessly 
seized him by the horns. 

The enthusiastic clamour of the spectators seemed frantic— 
“ viva le guapo! viva el grand toreador !” while the perfume 
of the handkerchiefs, and scarfs of the ladies, were waved over 
the arena. 

- ‘Though furiously tossed, Carvajal remained nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour on the bull’s back, pulling him by the horns. 
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During this time his poor horse, sustained by the mad energy 
of pain, ran wildly round the lists covered with- foam, his side 
open, and striking fire with his hoofs. He hit a cuchillo on the 
head and killed him. The great barrier was opened for him, 
and he went to die outside the lists. 

The contest between the intrepid guap and frantic bull 
grew more and more terrific. It was evidently becoming un- 
equal; for he could not choke with his nervous thighs so for- 
midable an adversary, whose strength he was sure would be 
exhausted less rapidly than his own. 

The bull bellowed, beat the earth, and raised a whirlwind 
of dust around him ; his bleeding eyes, when he leaped with 
his strange burden, made him seem like a monstrous Cen- 
taur. At last, when every one expected to see Carvajal fall 
like a dancer on the tight rope, he sprung on his feet and slid 
to the ground like a phantom. 

He was instantly encountered by the fierce eyes of the bull, 
whom the instinct of hatred had made cunning, and who had 
turned round with the rapidity of lightning. The guap, 
whose only resources were his suppleness and. wonderful 
agility, made a last great effort, and darted behind his enemy 
with the lightness of a bird, and started to run fromhim. The 
bull sprung with all his might upon the steps of Don Esteve. 
After running once round the lists, strength failed the young 
guap. He stopped, crossed himself, gave a last mournful look 
to the deserted balcony hung in black, which seemed like a 
presage of misfortune in mourning for the hoped-for triumph, 
and he awaited with pale brow, yet proudly lifted to heaven, 
the final blow. 

But the scene, which was rapidly drawing to a close, sud- 
denly changed. ‘The bull had nearly reached Esteve, when 
a young peasant pierced him with a javelin sodeeply, and 
caused such excruciating agony, as checked his headlong 
course. Terrible anger kindled in his looks, Abandoning his 
prey, he walked with slow and heavy steps towards his new 


assailant. He was a youth, a fragile youth, whose sad, pale 
countenance was succeeded by heightened colour after the 
audacious blow. Every heart was touched with pity for the 
frail creature who had provoked so awful an enemy. Alas! 
the interest he inspired, was soon raised to the highest pitch. 
The youth was brave, but courage could not give strength to 


his delicate limbs. At the approach of the bull, the deliverer 
of Esteve trembled, and would have fled. The cap which 
covered his head fell, and disclosed the long beautiful hair 
overspreading his shoulders; at the same time, a death-like 
paleness chased the roses from his cheeks. 

Tremendous shrieks burst from every mouth, all the specta- 
tors in the balconies and scaffolding arose simultaneously. 
The youth was a young, trembling, dismayed girl, beautiful, 
even in her agony, as an angel. 

Alas ! it was too late to save her. In vain did the king fling 
his sceptre into the arena, to save from death the innocent 
victim. The poor creature knew she must perish. The cold 
sweat of death bedewed her temples, vertigo seized her brain 
—she made one step, her limbs grew stiffer, and with her 
eyes fixed on the ground in stupor like one condemned, she 
awaited the mortal blow. 

When the guap first recognised her who had sacrificed her 
life for him, he stood like one petrified with terror and sur- 
prise ; he then gave one of those terrible cries which come 
from the depths of the soul, and which arose like a funereal and 
despairing shriek above the clamour of all. One of the lackeys 
flung him a rejon, short and similar to a poinard ; the guap 
seized it, crying: “ Inez! Inez! take courage!’ At the sound 
of that loved voice Inez lifted her eyes, already veiled by the 
shadows of death; but the sun’s rays fell full upon her, the 
gaping eyes of the crowd frightened her, and the inflamed 
breath of the bull covered her face. > 

Don Esteve darted like a madman upon the terrible animal, 
and plunged his rejon between his horns. The blow was most 
skilfully and wonderfully given; the bull fell dead at the feet 
of the murdered Inez ! 

The guap was stunned with horror—his bosom heaved con- 
Vulsively—his lips trembled, and he burst into a flood of tears. 








This frightful drama was acted in the presence of the King of 
Spain, his court, and the people of Madrid, who began to 
grow impatient at any further delay in their amusements. The 
guap was merely an actor in the horrid spectacle, and he had 
no right to detain the audience—to take off his rouge in their 
presence, or to let them see the paleness of his countenance, 
the emotions of his soul, or the real despair of his heart. Re- 
covering himself, he advanced with calmness, bent over the 
corpse of Inez, and contemplated with passionate tenderness 
the countenance on which terror and death, in passing, had 
flung a veil of superhuman beauty. Lifting his pale fiancee 
in his arms, he gave the precious burden to the alguazils, 
who ran to his assistance; he then respectfully saluted the 
royal balcony, and left the arena. 

The amusements continued. Ten bulls were killed, and 
twenty-four were wounded among the toreadors and cuchillos. 
Never were the people of Madrid more brilliantly entertained. 

Grieved to the heart for the death of Inez, the Count Don 
Esteve de Carvajal shut himself up for a month in his hotel, 
and refused to admit any of his friends or kindred. 

“The light of my life is obscured forever,’ said he to the 
old Leoparda, whom he had taken into his service, grief having 
killed Frederic Cardone a few days after the-death of his 
daughter. “ The world, to me, is a void—a desert. I sacrificed 
my happiness to the vanities of the world, and am cruelly 
punished ; all my love is buried beneath the cold marble of 
the tomb.” 

A year, however, had not elapsed, before Don Esteve was 
once more the most celebrated guap in all Madrid. His cos- 
tume was resumed, his gigantic rapier gleamed anew in the 
sun, and the fickle count was engaged to the rich widow of 
the Marquis of Leon, Donna Carmel. Sorrow had caused 
him too much ennui, and a month's seclusion had prepared him 
to enjoy the clashing of swords in the midnight streets. 

‘The day after his wedding, Leoparda approached the count 
somewhat mysteriously, and placed in his hand a paper, 
sealed with the arms of Frederic Cardone. Esteve opened it 
carefully, humming the tune of a drinking song; but soon the 
refrain died on his lips, a grave and melancholy expression 
settled on his countenance, for the paper contained a will, and 
it was signed Inez Cardone. The guap read— 


“Tt will be hard for you, Esteve, to read these mournful 
lines, for they are the adieus of one you have dearly loved. 
Pardon me ! my hand trembles, for I know I am going to die; 
and believe me, my friend, courage is needed to die so young. 
Even a valiant heart needs it, and you know I am a weak wo. 
man, without strength, without resolution. Without doubt, by 
this time, Esteve, you have forgotten me. I will not reproach 
you ; I only renounce the smiling future to give you liberty. 
Be assured, Esteve, you would have repented, sooner or later, 
for having fettercd your frank and gay spirit by a chain of iron 
to my habitual sadness. Your delicacy would not have suf- 
fered you to make me feel how unpleasant the contrast was to 
you. You would have silently buried your regrets in the re- 
cesses of your soul, and we would have rendered each other 
mutually unhappy, in spite of all our efforts to prevent it. But 
do not think, my friend, that I love you not; my affections de- 
ceived myself. Yesterday, you were moved by a sentiment 
which seemed to you the noble and legitimate pride of honour, 
while, to me, it appeared a sacrifice offered by weakness to 
atrocious prejudice. When you refused to my tears the 
prayer not to combat, I was instantly convinced we did not 
love each other with the same affection. Yes, Esteve, our 
souls never understood each other. While we have exchang- 
ed looks and smiles, while we have fancied we were to be 
united, an abyss was opening—an abyss into which would 
have glided all the happiness of our lives, without the possi- 
bility of attaching even to a briar or shrub any portion of it. 
You were only a brother tome. For you, I was only a wo- 
man the world called beautiful. 

“ Seeing, then, that I could not respond to your affection by a 
similar one ; aware that, if I had involuntarily deceived you, I 
would have experienced endless remorse, and conscious that 
my timid and fearful spirit could never ally itself to one in- 
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flexible as your own, I forbore useless efforts to prevent you 
from the course, but I resolved not to let you perish. When 
you read this letter, Estéve, I shall have kept my word, and 
you will find yourself the heir to my fortune, as well as the 
confidant of my last thoughts.” 

* Poor Inez!” murmured the guap, “she was as good as 
beautiful.” 

“Ah! my new mistress has such a beautiful complexion,” 
said Leoparda; “and when she appears in her box to-night 
in full dress, she will turn many heads.” ; 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed Estéve, “ I forgot the comedy 
and have not dressed yet. What will my wife say? You 
are the cause of this delay, Leoparda. Why did you not leave 
these papers until to-morrow? This letter has affected me 
greatly. It is very unpleasant ; besides, if I have a melancholy 
air on the night of our nuptials, I shall be killed with the jests 
of my friends and acquaintances.” E, 8. 


Original. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


Wauat Irishman was better known or better liked, some 
years ago, than Dennis H. Doyle? I do not know that 
Power met him personally, but he at least laughed heartily 
at his jokes, which came to him second-hand. 

Dennis was one of the most devoted political friends that 
De Witt Clinton ever had, and his influence over his coun- 
trymen was greater than that of any other man in New- 
York. In those days the Jrish voters were opposed to 
Tammany-Hall, because Tammany-Hall was opposed to 
Clinton. People of the present day will scarcely credit the 
fact, but so it was. Irishmen used to meet and denounce 
Tammany just as violently as the whigs have ever done; 
and it was not until the union between General Jackson 
and De Witt Clinton that they could be brought into the 
old hall. Soon afterwards that distinguished statesman 
died ; but he left his Irish admirers as a valuable legacy to 
Jackson. On one occasion, during a very warmly-contested 
election some twenty-four years ago, Dennis H. Doyle was 
returning to his grocery-store in ‘‘ the Swamp,” after at- 
tending a political gathering. A distinguished sachem of 
St. Tammany was standing on the steps of his hall-door, in 
no very amiable mood, just as Dennis came up, bursting 
with Irish humour. He stopped to laugh at the sachem; 
one word brought on another, until at length the latter ex- 
claimed, in a very angry tone— 

“ Confound your Irish impudence ; if you don’t stop, by 
heaven, I’ll come down and give you a thrashing.” 

“T have no objection at all,” replied Dennis, with a 
quiet smile on his countenance ; “ all I az is to be by when 
you do it!” 

The laugh was on Dennis’s side, and the mortified Tam- 
many chief quickly retired into his house. 

At the grand celebration of the opening of the Erie 
Canal in Albany, in 1824, a large committee was sent from 
New-York to join in the festivities of the occasion. Of this 
committee Dennis was a most zealous member. It was a 
proud day for De Witt Clinton. Many of the strenuous 
opponénts of the “‘ big ditch” were there, very anxious that 
their short-sighted policy might be forgotten ; political 
chiefs also, whom he had beaten at the polls; those 
who feared, those who envied, and those who respected 
him, all assembled on that day to do homage to the supe- 
riour sagacity of a man whom no opposition could subdue. 
He stood, with his colossal figure, his dark, bright eye, his 
noble forehead, on the deck of the first boat, as it entered 
the basin, looking proudly over the work of which he 

had been the father, amply repaid for all the temporary 
reverses his political course had sustained! He was a pri- 
vate citizen then, having declined a nomination at the pre- 








vious election ; but the tide soon began to turn in his favour, 
and he was shortly afterwards forced back by the popular 
voice into the gubernatorial chair, from which-death, alas! 
too soon for his country’s good, released him. And here I 
may remark, to the credit of the good people of the State 
of New-York, that he never lost his election whenever he 
was a candidate, although more than once his opponents 
succeeded in obtaining a majority in both houses against 
him. His name was a tower of strength, which Tammany- 
Hall, in her proudest days, could not overthrow. 

After the mornifg’s parade the crowd dispersed, and 
every hotel had its dinner-party, where all kinds of. patriotic 
toasts and speeches were indulged in, and a joyous hilarity 
reigned throughout. At one of these promiscuous gather- 
ings Dennis found himself a guest, and it so happened that 
he was one of the very few genuine Clintonians present ; 
however, all was good-humour and friendship, party-lines 
were forgotten for the moment, and each man added his 
share.to the fun. Somebody called upon Dennis for a toast. 
He complied at once, saying, at the same time, “* Yes, gen- 
tlemen, I'll give you a toast; but you must drink it with 
‘three times three’ and in a bumper;” to this they all 
agreed. ‘“ Well, then,” shouted Dennis, “I give you De 
Witt Clinton; like ould brass, the harder he’s rubbed the 
brighter he shines !” The company were so delighted with 
his ready wit that they all drank the toast with overwhelm. 
ing applause. 

A few years afterwards Dennis was invited to attend the 
celebration of the opening of the railroad at Schenectady, 
and at their dinner-table he sat opposite the member of 
Assembly from Albany county. In the course of con- 
versation, this gentleman said to him, “I believe, Mr. 
Doyle, you have been for two or three years past a leading 
member of the nominating committee at Tammany Hall ?” 

“*T have, sure enough,” replied Dennis, “and what of 
that 2” 

‘“* How comes it, then,” asked he, “‘ that for the last two 
years, you have sent us such a fool as Mr. ? The fel- 
low has no brains—he never opens his lips, and scarce. 
ly knows how to vote!!” 

“Why,” says Dennis, “ we send him on thrue repub- 
lican principles !” 

“How so ?” inquired his friend. 

“Shure you know,” replied Dennis, “ the Constitution 
says, all classes are to ve fairly represented ; and, faith, I 
think, if we only send one fool out of thirteen members, 
to represent all the fools in New-York, we hardly do them 
justice !” 

The answer was perfectly satisfactory; and some people 
are still of the opinion, that the same constitutional require- 
ment has been adhered to by both the great parties, even 
to this day! 

At the last election in the city at which Dennis voted, 
previous to his retirement to the country, one of the chal- 
lengers at the poll, who happened to be an American born, 
challenged his vote, on the ground that he was a foreigner. 

“ A foreigner !” exclaimed Dennis, indignantly ; “ hav’nt 
I been here for forty years, and, faith, I’m a betther American 
than you, afther all !” 

“A better American than me’ retorted the other, 
“ how can you make that out ?” 

‘‘ Oh, asy enough,” coolly replied Dennis ; “ didn’t I come 
into this counthry with a good coat, waistcoat, and leather 
breeches on me; but, by me sowl, you came into it with- 
dut even a shirt to your back !”” 

I need not add that he was permitted to yote without 
taking the oath, amidst the roars of the company. 
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After the great defeat of the whig party. in the fall of 
1834, there was a grand democratic festival held at Tren- 
ton, at which Dennis was a delegate from New-York city. 
Being called on for a toast, he said: “Gentlemen, as it is 
only polite to be courteous to our opponents, I give you— 
‘ The great whig party—like the figure of 9 with the tail 
cut off!’ ” (0). 

‘I remember an anecdote which Governor Clinton and 
General Morton used to tell with great gotit.. On some 
occasion they took a boat at Whitehall to cross over to 
one of the islands in the bay. It so happened that the boat- 
man was from the Emerald Isle. 

“ Bear away, my lad,” said General Morton ; “ we’re in 
a hurry.” 

“ Yes, Gineral !” replied Pat, pulling away lustily at the 
oar. 

“You call me General. How do you know who I am?” 
asked Morton. 

“ Know you!” exclaimed Pat, “what a blockhead your 
honour must take me to be, not to know the great Gineral 
Morton, the pride of the Batthery, and the great little god 
of war !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried out the Governor, “there you’re 
caught, General: but pray, my friend, do you know who 
Iam?” 

‘“ Why, to be shureI do,” says Pat, “the renowned 
Governor Clinton, the Irishman’s raal frind. Not know 
ye! Don’t I pray for ye both every night; and wasn’t the 
last boy we had-christened by the name of De Witt Clinton 
Gineral Morton O’Neill!—and isn’t it happy his mother 
would be this night, if she had a pair of shoes and stockings 
to put on the crathur !” 

Double fare, and a good supply of shoes and stockings, 
sent the humble namesake of the great O'Neill to his home, 
a happy fellow that same day. 

An ever-ready wit, to secure a favor, or get him out of a 
scrape, is an Irishman’s instinct, if I may so call it.. The 
late Cadwallader D. Colden, when Mayor of the city, has 
often told the following anecdotes : 

He was exceedingly anxious to lessen the vice of intem- 
perance, which then prevailed to a great extent, and 
especially among foreigners, who could not resist the 
temptation of cheap liquors. As one means of doing so, 
he adopted a strict surveillance over the grog-shops, and 
whenever he heard complaints against any tavern-keeper 
for misconduct, he determined to take away his license. 
He kept a red book for the purpose of registering these 
complaints, to which he could refer at any moment. 

One day a worthy Hibernian, named Pat Mullins, came 
to ask for a renewal of his license. 

“Pat Mullins,” said Mr. Colden, “let me see :” then 
referring to the fatal book, he added, “ Ah! Patrick, I can- 
not renew your license, I am sorry to say, for I have heard 
complaints against you!” 

“Complaints against me, your honour!” exclaimed the 
astonished Pat; “‘may I make bould to ax how many, 
your honour ?” 

“Why, quite enough, I assure you—three serious com. 
plaints,” said the Mayor. 

“Only three complaints, your honour,” retorted Pat, 
proudly—* only three complaints agin me, that has been 
keeping a grog-shop clame and dacent these two years! 
Faith, your honour hasn’t been quite a year in office yit, 
and I have heard more than a hundred against you !” 

This argumentum ad hominem overcame Mr. Colden’s 
good nature. He tried Patrick another year, and the 
grateful Irishman escaped the red book ever afterwards. 











On one occasion, Mr. Colden was going to a dinner-par- 
ty. He left home on foot, but by the time he reached the 
Park a drizzling rain had set in. He observed a hackman 
disengaged, and beckoned him to come down and open 
the carriage door. The fellow, who had some old grudge 
against Mr. Colden, as soon as he saw who it was, drove 
off in a hurry, leaving him very indignant on-the pavement. 
By the light of the lamp, Mr. Colden had observed his 
number, and next day, when he arrived at the Mayor’s of- 
fice, he sent a peremptory order for the unfortunate driver. 
Poor Pat (for of course he was Irish) went up the stairs, 
trembling at the fate which awaited him, wondering how 
he had been found out, and trusting to his wit for an 
answer. When he entered the room, Mr. Colden eyed 
him sternly, and said— 

“ How came it, sir, that last night as a gentleman beck- 
oned to you to descend from the box and open the carriage 
door, you looked at him saucily and drove off? Iwas that 
gentleman, and am determined to punish you!” 

“Oh! may the Lord presarve us from harm! And was 
it your honour, thruly! Oh, tundher and turf, if I’d only 
suspected that !”" 

“But how dare you treat any gentleman in that way ?” 
inquired the Mayor. 

“ Why, I'll tell your honour,” replied Pat, with the most 
innocent countenance imaginable; “ you see I looked in 
your face, and, faith, you looked so like a jontleman I 
dhrove twice before that never paid me, I was afraid 
to thrust him agin!” ‘ 

“You cunning rascal,” laughingly said Mr. Colden, 
“your wit has saved you this time. If it had been any 
one else but myself, I would have broken you—away 
with you !” 

I cannot omit this opportunity of paying a passing tribute 
to that good man and distinguished citizen, Cadwallader 
D. Colden. He was the friend and associate of De Witt 
Clinton, and, like him, he did “ the state some service.” 
His talents were of a high order; and he filled many im- 
portant public offices, with great credit to himself and 
benefit to his country. No man ever possessed a warmer 
heart or a more amiable disposition. He was imbued with 
generous charity, and his benevolence extended to all man- 
kind. In private life he was beloved, admired and re- 
spected; and his house was the seat of hospitality. In 
all the kindly feelings of the heart he had truly a helpmate 
in his lady, who inherited by birth every Irish virtae. No- 
thing ever gave her so much pleasure as the luxury of 
doing good. Her purse was.ever open to the claims of the 
poor and needy, whom she sought in their dwellings, and 
every charitable society had in her a warm patroness. 
They have both gone to their graves, but have left an 
honoured memory behind them ! Hisernicvs. 





INDIAN LOVE. 


TELL me not that thou dost love me, 
Though it thrill me with delight : 

Thou art, like the stars; above me ; 
I—the lowly earth at night. 


Hast thou (thou from kings descended) 
Loved the Indian cottage-born ; 

And shall she, whom Love befriended, 
Darken all thy hopeful morn ? 


Go,—and, for thy fathers’ glory, 

_ Wed the blood that’s pure and free : 
Tis enough to gild my story 

That I once was loved by thee! 
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Original. 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 


Ho! brothers !—come hither and list to my story— 
Merry and brief will the narrative be : 
Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory— 
Master am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Where once frown’d a forest a garden is smiling— 
The meadow and moorland are marshes no more ; 
And there curls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 
The children who cluster like grapes at the door. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest, 
The land of the heart is the land of the west. 
Oho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


Talk not of the town, boys—give me the broad prairie, 
Where man like the wind roams impulsive and free ; 
Behold how its beautiful colours all vary, 
Like those of the clouds, or the deep-rolling sea. 
A life in the woods, boys, is even as changing ; 
With proud independence we season our cheer, 
And those who the world are for happiness ranging, 
Won't find it at all, if they don’t find it here. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest, 
-T'll show you the life, boys, we live in the west. 
Oho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger, 
We reap what we sow, for the soil is our own ; 

We spread hospitality’s board for the stranger, 
And care not a fig for the king on his throne. 

We never know want, for we live by our labour, 
And in it contentment and happiness find ; 

We do what we can for a friend or a neighbour, 
And die, boys, in peace and good-will to mankind. 


Then enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter arr rest, 
You know how we live, boys, and die in the west ! 


Oho, boys—oho, boys !—oho! G. P. M. 





Original. 


RUTH ELDER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 
Beware ! 


Ir was a whole year before I had an opportunity of seeing 
the child whose behaviour to the old man had fixed her in my 
heart forever. Again and again, I had pictured her to myself 
as a little timid thing, with a strange earnestness of look, the 
deepest sensibility, and a childish warmth about her, which 
would be sure to repay me for a visit: to her father’s, even 
though I were not the bearer of such a beautiful keepsake. 
But, somehow or other, although I thought of her a thousand 
times at least in the course of the twelvemonth that followed, 
and half reproached myself more than once for not going on 
purpose to see her, instead of waiting till business or pleasure 
might happen to take me that way, still it never occurred to 
me to send her the brooch, instead of keeping it, until I could 
be the bearer of it myself. And why? There was my pro- 
mise in the way; my pledge to the old man—almost literally 
a death-bed promise, for he did not live a month after he put 
the keepsake in my hand, praying me to deliver it myself. 

At last, however, one still summer afternoon, a whole year 
after the old man and I had parted—he to pass over the thresh- 
old of another world, I to busy myself yet a little longer in 
this—I found myself at North Yarmouth, on the way through 
to Freeport. Strange! that I should have so utterly forgotten 
the neighbourhood ; but so it was. I had jumped into my gig, and 
was leaning forward to take the reins from the landlord, when, 
happening to look up, I saw the word Freeport upon a sign- 
board just before me; and on making the proper inquiries, had 
the pleasure of learning that it would not be more than a mile 
or two out of my way to visit the old house, and judge for my- 
self touching all that Mr. Roberts had told me—Barnabas 
Roberts: I havn’t mentioned his name before, I believe. 

A fine rattling shower had just passed off. The dust was 








laid—the wind was rising ; there was a perfect hurricane of 
brightness among the damp leaves; and the smell of newly- 
mown hay and.trampled clover-blossoms was enough to set any- 
body dreaming. I felt younger by—by—no matter how many 
years. Other days were about me, the blue of another sky, 
the smell of another kind of blossoming air ; rich and wanton, 
and lustrous with orange-flowers and myrtle, and all alive 
with the voices of happy children, and the eyes of happy 
women. Of course, I didn’t suffer the grass to grow under 
the wheels of my carriage. Crack! went the whip, and 
away we rattled—the horse and I; for, between ourselves, my 
dear, there was nobody with me, else I might have had some- 
thing else to think of, or been elbowed into another road or 
by-path, perhaps— with a flea in my ear! 

“ Pray,” said I, as I came in sight of an old-fashioned, 
weather-beaten house, that stood rather aloof, I thought, from 
everything else in the neighbourhood ; bleak, dreary, and al- 
together too unsociable for “my yuse”—“ pray, my dear,” 
addressing myself to a young woman, just the other side of a 
stone-wall, over which I had seen her jump, at a single bound, 
as I topped the hill—“ pray, my dear, can you direct me to 
Mr. Elder’s? Jotham Elder, I believe his name is.” 

The young woman stopped, and shaking back a prodigious 
quantity of hair from a face that startled me, answered with 
a slight lisp, the slightest in the world, barely enough to temper 
a sweet, childish voice—* You are in the right path now, sir. 
My father’s name is Jotham, and he lives in that’ere house 
you see yonder.” 

\“ Ah!’ said I, reining up short, and trying to get another 
peép, without being too particular—‘ Ah, and so you are a 
daughter of his, my’’—my dear, I was going to say; but just 
then she happened to lift her eyes, and, for the life of me, I 
couldn’t tell whether they were the eyes of a woman, or of a 
child. So I changed the phrase, looked a little sheepish, I am 
afraid, for a man of my age ; and begged to know if her father ' 
was at home, with a courtliness of manner at which I have 
laughed many a time since. 

“T believe not, sir; but mother is to-home, and father’ll be 
back afore sunset. He’s only gone to Portland, sir. If you’ll jest 
ride over to the house, they’Il be very glad to see you. There’s 
Nathern, I declare! he’ll put up your horse, and you'll be sure 
to see father at supper. I’m a-goin’ arter the cows now, or I 
would jest run over with you and show you the way; but you 
can’t miss the path. And if you stop all night, as I hope you 
may, why then I shall see you again, afore we go to bed.” 
And saying this, away she scampered, with one shoulder bare, 
a ragged sun-bonnet falling off, and her uncombed tresses 
glittering and streaming behind her, like a meteor. 

Having looked after her, I believe in my heart, for a good 
five minutes, wondering what on earth to make of her, and 
not a little amused at her wish to see me again “ afore we went 
to bed,” I drove slowly along toward the old house, entered 
upon the widest path I could see, and found it “green to the 
very door.” A magnificent-looking old woman was seated in 
a rocking-chair, just inside the entry, and two or three children 
were romping with the house-dog upon the broad stone step. 
I didn’t count them, being determined to find out which was 
the one I wanted, before I opened my mouth. But the longer 
I waited, the more I was puzzled; and having seated myself, 
at the desire of the old lady, and asked all the questions I 
could think of, about the best method of drying apples, and 
ripening cucumbers for seed, both of which pleasant house- 
hold occupations were going on before me, at every window 
of the house ; and having found out how to bleach night-caps, 
that is to say, by putting them into a wooden dish, with a 
pail of soap-suds, and leaving them to steep for three days in 
the hot sunshine—I was just on the point of giving up the 
search for a bad job, when the largest of the children jumped 
up, and screamed out, “I told you ‘twas Totty’s jigger, and 
there she is now ; and I'll ask her, you see’f I don’t, ole Josh 
Elder !” 

Whereupon “ole Josh Elder,” as she called him, a little 
chubby-faced wretch, as thick as he was long, and about five 
years old, I should think, threw himself upon the floor, and 
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began to fling his legs about and scream like all-possessed. 

But who the plague was T'olty-? And what on earth could 
be the meaning of Totty’s jigger? And what did they mean 
by singing out, “There she is now?” I looked all round, but 
I could see nobody ; and there was nothing in sight, so faras 
I could perceive, at all resembling a jigger. In the midst of 
my perplexity, and just as I had begun to think of asking for 
Miss Ruth, for I couldn’t bring myself to believe that, by any 
possibility, she could be one of these little dirty savages, the 
grandmother appeared to wake up all at once, and stooping 
forward, began adjusting her spectacles, with the air of ajudge 
about to administer an oath, and settle the question for ever; 
and then reaching underneath Master Josh, as he lay kicking 
and squalling upon the floor, and getting hold of a little strange- 
looking wooden instrument, some fourteen inches long or there- 
abouts, and perhaps two inches wide, very thin and very much 
warped—the little monster clinging to it with both hands all 
the while, and trying to hide it—she fetched him a slap with 
it just where it fitted closest and was likely to do him most 
good, which brought him to his senses at once, and cleared up 
the mystery about Totty’s jigger, in much less time than I have 
taken to tell it. I understood in a moment what it was good for, 
and made up my mind, if I ever got married, to have one al- 
ways at-my front-door—and, if possible, with a grandmother 
to manage it. Since then, to be sure, I have heard the same 
sort of article denominated a corset-bone, or busk—I forget 
which. But perhaps they all mean the same thing. 

“There comesTotty now !” shouted another and a somewhat 
larger girl, thrusting her head in at the door, and vanishing 
instantly at the sight of a stranger, as if she’d been shot. Up 
started all the rest of the children, followed by the house-dog, 
in full cry ; and I was left alone-with the grandmother. Mean- 
while I had begun to think of my errand—to fumble about me 
for the brooch; the young, beautiful face I had just seen, 
though rather dirty, being, I had no sort of doubt, the face of 
the child I was after. 

“Madam,” said I, “as your son is late, I think it will be 
hardly worth my while to stay longer; and therefore”——— 

“Why, dear heart!” cried the old woman, “you mustn’t 
think of going away to-night.” 

“Indeed, madam, but I must. 
night, even if I saw Mr. Elder.’’ 

“Wal, wal, yer can’t go tillarter supper. Thete’s a plenty 
o’ time, if you want to git to Brunswick or Bath to-night, or 
anywhere else on airth; and then, too, your horse ha’n’t got 
through his feed yit, and we shall have supper in a few min- 
utes. Luddy-tuddy! if Ruth was only here now; but it’s al- 
ways jess so—always out o’ the way when she’s wanted, the 
poor little half-witted thing !” 

“Ruth!” said I. “Oh, ho! and who’s Ruth? One of the 
little folks I saw, as I turned up the path, perhaps?’ I began 
to have my misgivings. “Or was it the funny-looking little 
girl that peeped into the door just now, and then ran off as 
hard as she could streak it, with the dog after her 7” 

“] rather guess it was, friend—what may I call your name ?” 

“ Page, ma’am, at your service.” 

‘tPage! What Page? Not one o’ the down-east Pages, 
hey? Wal, Ideclare!” clapping on her spectacles, and fall- 
ing to “a perusal” of my face, with the clearest intention in 
the world of becoming well acquainted with my whole family— 
“no relation of Zorobabel Page, air ye? or Timothy Page, or 
Silas Page, or any o’ the Hallowell Pages? Why, dear heart! 
my grandmother was a sort of a Page herself; her first hus- 
band married into old Si Page’s family.” 

Here followed a somewhat lengthy account of his family, 
from the landing of the “old folks” at Plymouth, as she called 
them, which continued until, by some accident, I happened to 
mention the girl I saw going after the cows. 

“ Arter the cows, indeed! Well, if ever! She go arter 
the cows! Why; if she gets into the woods arter the sun’s an 
hour high, we shall have to send for her; she'll never find her 
way home, while she breathes the breath o’ life. Arter the 
cows! Why, man alive! the cows would be more likely to 
find her, than she would them, at this season o’ the year, 


I had no idea of staying all 








Hoity-toity! Here, Jake! here,‘Joe! Run down to the 
spring, Liddy, and see if she ain't asleep there, with one o’ 
them’ere plaguy story-booksin her hand! Shoo, there! shoo! 
Where’s Watch? Why don’t ye answer? Where are ye all ? 
Poor Ruthy! If I wasn’t so old, I'd go after her myself; or 
I'd know the reason why.” 

Ruthy! Ruth! God bless me! could it be that the young 
woman I had spoken with at the wall, was the child, the dear 
child, I had been so long yearning to see? She a child, with 
her strangely bright eyes, and womanly mouth ! 

While these thopghts were hurrying through my mind, a 
noise from afar off reached me; and half-bewildered, I knew 
not why, with a mixture of terrour and hope, as I heard the 
shouting of the children and the barking of a dog, I started up 
and offered to go after poor Ruthy myself. 

“Well, Mr. Page, I must say that’s very neighbourly in you ; 
but you look tired, and you don’t know the cow-paths, and 
may-be you might have to wander about for miles, before you 
found her, and be lost in the woods.” 

“ But I might find my way to the spring, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps you might. Well, well, you may run over there, 
if you like; and if you find Ruthy there, jest tell her to come 
home about the quickest—will ye? And if you don’t, why, 
Lord-a-massy on me! what shall I do ?—her father out o’ the 
way, and nobody on earth about home to help raise the neigh- 
bours !”” 

“Ah! is the poor thing such a simpleton that she cannot 
find her way home after nightfall ?” 

“Simpleton! Ruth Elder a simpleton! I guess you ‘don’t 
know much about the family, Mr. Page. No, no; the girl’s 
only a leetle strange, and out o’ the way: a leetle too fond o’ 
readin’ and writin’, that’s all ; and that makes her forgetful, 
when she’s abroad in warm weather, or running about the 
woods near night-fall.— Ah, here she comes !” 

And as the grandmother spoke, the young woman I had met 
came stealing sideways into the room, pale as death, and trem- 
bling from head to foot. A young woman! Poh—she was 
but a child, a mere child after all; though large enough to 
look womanly, at the distance I saw her. 3. N. 





The following admirable and popular Lecture, delivered by 
George Loder, Esq., Principal of the Vocal Institute, be- 
fore a numerous and highly-delighted audience, the corpora- 
tion.of the city of New-York, and the members of his vocal 
class, at the Apollo Saloon, on Friday evening the twenty- 
sixth ultimo, is from the pen of Henry C. Watson, Esq., to 
whom we tender our acknowledgments for the opportunity 
he has afforded us of presenting it to the readers of the 
New Mirror, in advance of all other publications. We 
consider it the most interesting and valuable essay on the 
beautiful science which it discusses, that has been written 
in this country. 

Original. 
A POPULAR LECTURE ON MUSIC. 


In drawing your attention to the subject of music, I seek 
rather to lead you to the consideration of its vast importance, 
as a general portion of education, than to start new theories, 
or to develop new truths. 

Of the importance of music, both morally and physically, 
much has, of late years, been said and written. It has been 
remarked, by learned physiologists, that the early develop- 
ment of the vocal powers strengthens the lungs, and gives, 
even to the most delicate organs, a powerful stimulus to health- 
ful and vigorous action. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Rush that singing, by young la- 
dies, whom the customs of society debar from many other 
kinds of healthy exercise, is to be cultivated, not only as an 
accomplishment, but as a means of preserving health. He 
particularly insists that vocal music should never be neglected 
in the education of the young; and states that, besides its 
salutary operation in soothing the cares of domestic life, it has 
a still more direct and important effect. “I here introduce a 
fact,” says Dr. Rush, “ which has been suggested to me by 
my profession ; that is, the exercise of the organs of the breast, 
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by singing, contributes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate, and other causes, expose them. 
The Germans are seldom afflicted with consumption, nor have 
I ever known more than one case of spitting of blood among 
them. This, I believe, is in part accasioned by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, which constitutes an essential 
branch of their education.” ‘The music master of our Acad- 
emy,” says Gardiner, “has furnished me with an observation 
still more in favour of this opinion. He informs me that he 
had known several instances of persons, strongly disposed to 
consumption, restored to health by the exercise of the lungs 
by singing.” 

In the infant schools of England, for children of two, three, 
or four years of age, every thing is taught by the aid of song. 
Their little lessons, their recitations, their arithmetical count- 
ings, are all chanted ; and as they feel the importance of their 
own voices, when joined together, they emulate each other in 
the power of vociferating. This exercise is found to be very 
beneficial to their health. Many instances have occurred of 
weakly children, of two or three years of age, who could 
scarcely support themselves, having become robust and 
healthy by this regular exercise of the lungs. These results 
are perfectly philosophical ; singing tends to expand the chest, 
and thus increase the activity of the vital organs. 

This assertion is fully borne out by analogy. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the muscles of the human frame. We frequently see 
men of large and robust appearance, whose power is scarcely 
that of a child. We find the cause to be a disinclination to 
the exercise necessary to induce strength. Deprive the strong 
man of his accustomed means of activity, and the muscles 
lose their tension, and become relaxed and powerless. De- 
prive the eye of light, and in a period of time it would lose, 
in a measure, if not entirely, its power of vision. 

Thus it is with the human voice, whose construction is 


probably the most complicated and beautiful of the human 
frame. - 
Of the moral influence of music, much may be said in its 


favour. What is there more harmless in its essence, or more 
pleasing in its effects? It is a pleasure to the performer, and 
a delight to the hearer. It draws together, in a happy social 
circle, many who, but for its gentle and charmed influence, 
might seek amusement from a far less innocent source. 

Its power over our feelings and passions is eminently great. 
It heightens pleasure, solaces grief, beguiles care, and refines 
and ennobles the mind. Its stronghold is, and ever has been, 
the church. There is scarcely a form of religion in which 
music does not hold a prominent place. It has always been 
considered as the most appropriate vehicle for praise and ado- 
ration ; for it cannot be doubted that its tendency is to elevate 
the feelings, to withdraw them from earthly influence, and to 
render them more susceptible of higher emotions. We find 
among our most distinguished clergymen, the most earnest 
cultivators and discriminating fosterers of the art. Toone of 
the most eminent fathers of the catholic church—of whom I 
shall have occasion to speak by-and-by—we owe the extension 
of the ancient ecclesiastical chant, still called by his name; 
and from his time may be dated the rapid improvement in 
musical counterpoint. He also was the first who applied the 
seven Roman letters to the sounds of the scale. Indeed, reli- 
gion and music have always gone hand in hand; and the one 
has surely added a sanctity to the other, which entitles it to 
high consideration. 

To the great reformer, Martin Luther, we owe many of the 
most beautiful psalms in the whole range of our church music. 
They are in daily use in all the protestant churches through- 
out Germany, England, and America. Luther was, in truth, 
a warm lover of music, and well acquainted with the art. In 
one of his epistles, he places music above all arts and sciences, 
except theology ; because religion and music are alone able to 
soothe and compose the mind. He says, to use his own quaint 
words : 

“We know that music is hateful and intolerable to de- 
mons. I verily think, and am not ashamed to say, that, except 
theology, no art is comparable to music.” 








The grave historian, Polybius, speaking of the cruelty 
and injustice of the Atolians towards the Cyncethians, their 
neighbours, has the following, declaratory of his opinion of 
the influence of music over the morals and manners of 
nations: + 

“ With regard to the inhabitants of Cyncethia, whose mis- 
fortunes I have just now mentioned, it is certain that no peo- 
ple ever were esteemed so justly to deserve that cruel treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. And since the Arcadians, 
in general, have always been celebrated for their virtue 
throughout Greece, and have obtained the highest fame, as 
well for their humane and hospitable disposition as for their 
piety towards the gods, and their veneration of all things sa- 
cred; it may, perhaps, be useful to inquire from whence it 
could arise, that the people of this single city, though con- 
fessed to be Arcadians, should, on the contrary, be noted for 
the savage roughness of their lives and manners, and distin- 
guished for their wickedness and cruelty above all the Greeks. 
In my judgment, this difference has happened from no other 
cause than that the Cyncthians threw away that institution, 
which their ancestors had established with the greatest wis- 
dom, and with a nice regard for the natural genius and pecu- 
liar disposition of the people of the country. I mean the dis- 
cipline and exercise of music; of that genuine and perfect 
music, which is useful indeed in every state, but absolutely 
necessary to the people of Arcadia. Nor can it be supposed 
that the Lacedemonians and the ancient Cretans were not 
influenced by some good reason, when, in the place of trum- 
pets, they introduced the sound of flutes and the harmony of 
verse to animate their soldiers in the time of battle ; and even 
in their private feasts and meetings, they are never known to 
employ any bands of music for their entertainments, but each 
man is obliged himself to sing in turn. For though they may, 
without shame or censure, disown all knowledge of every 
other science, they dare not, on the one hand, dissemble or 
deny that they are skilled in music, since the laws require 
that every one should be instructed in it; nor can they, on 
the other hand, refuse to give some proofs of their skill when 
asked, because such a refusal would be esteemed dishonour- 
able.” 

Polybius then proceeds to show that the ancients in- 
troduced these customs purely to soften that natural austerity 
of the Arcadians, attributed to their cold and heavy atmo- 
sphere, and insists that their neglect by the Cyneethians was 
the cause of those fierce and savage manners, on account of 
which they were despised and hated by all the other cities of 
Arcadia. 

That these arguments are substantially correct, no one who 
has taken the trouble to study the influence of music upon 
character will attempt to deny ; and I know of no facts which 
so triumphantly prove the vast benefits conferred upon society 
by musical establishments as those just quoted. We have 
here’an instance of a large city and district, situated in the 
midst of many others, descended from one common stock, 
alike in manners, customs and laws, gradually sinking into a 
state of almost savage barbarity, and the only apparent cause 
for this demoralization the banishment of the refining princi- 
ple of music from their ceremonies and systems of education. 
This may at first appear-a highly-coloured and greatly-exag- 
gerated account of the influence of music ; but, when we re- 
flect upon the simple habits and pastoral occupations of a pri- 
mitive people, we are compelled to allow that that art which, 
even at the present time, obtains such vast sway over nations 
whose less genial climate and habits of unceasing commercial 
adventure render far less susceptible of the gentler emotions, 
must, at that remote period, have been a most important and 
moving principle in the social system. 

If my limits were not prescribed, and if I did not feel as- 
sured that the arguments I have advanced will, on reflection, 
be found entirely conclusive, I could bring other valuable 
testimony from a thousand sources, sufficient to satisfy the 
most skeptical; but, leaving this portion of my subject, I 
will proceed: to trace the history of music from our earliest 
records. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Laman Blanchard is what the ladies call “a love.” He has 
a wife, however, as “ Loves’’ in mythology never have, and 
sundry children, as Cupids cannot have, of course. So pray, 
madam, confine your admiration to his writings. He is a 
regular-featured, black-eyed, highly-finished looking man, 
full of talent withal, and worthy, worthy, worthy. We love 
Laman Blanchard, and here is one of his racy papers on 
“ paying double” from a late English periodical : 


Netson, when he had but one arm to do battle with, had 
still two legs to stand to his colours on ; so may honesty, with 
reduced means, with hundreds cut down to fifties—honesty, 
put as it were upon half-pay—be still seen upright, strong 
on its feet, and holding to its principle. 

But how if bravery, when bereft of a limb, have to do dou- 
ble duty! How if honesty, when impoverished, be dodmed 
to pay double! 

othing more widely-spread than poverty ; and nothing 
more narrowly judged of and understood. hen we look at 
the poor—the paying poor, who breathe the free air of merry 
England just outside the workhouse gates—we recognise the 
chief necessity of their condition, in the duty to persevere, 
summer and winter, in.a rigid and self-denying economy. But 
we rarely stop to note the working of a more cruel necessity in 
their lot—we do not mark that they are the victims to an in- 
cessant and inevitable extravagance. 

We overlook the fact that the poor cannot economize. To 
possess too little, to pay too much, are the chief features of 
their destiny. To stint, to spare, to make hard shift, to feel 
that the half-farthing will be practically in countless bargains 
a saving coin to them—yet to be constantly, hopelessly, ex- 
travagant—this is the lot of the poor. 

Our talk all the year round is of the cheapest markets. These 
are exactly the markets to which the poor can never repair. 

** Act upon my plan,” cried Fitz-Crcesus, thrusting his hands 
into his breeches pockets ; “ everybody should do as I do. 
Come, I'll let you into my secret. Always | the best. If 
you want to save, buy the best of everything. It’s the cheap- 
est in the end.” 

Fitz-Croesus is right ; but then the poor are not “everybody.” 
The poor, while they want to save, must buy the worst of 
everything—the dearest in the end. Their slenderness of 
means ever prevents them from securing a bargain. The price 
of the best, the cheapest in the end, obliges them to take the 
bad. With the most ig me: necessity to economize, they are 
driven helplessly upon the improvident course. For the hap- 
py “end” they cannot wait ; they must begin at once with what 
the deeply-skilled in the art of true cheapness wisely reject. 

The only riches that fall in the way of the poor are rich 
maxims, dropping like diamonds from the lips of the affluent. 

“TI buy three pair of boots at a time—they last four times 
as long as a single aol “ T always pay six-and-twenty for 
my hat—it outlasts half-a-dozen cheap ones.” 

And the poor mechanic, with his saved-up sixpences, and 
these gratuitous gems of economy jingling together in his ears, 

s On unprofitingly, to buy his country-made shoes, and 
is sieve-like gossamer. He had not half enough money to 
purchase the cheapest. He bids as little as he may for the 
dearest in the end—which end very soon arrives—next Sun- 
day. if it should happen to rain ! 
he food which nourishes him not, the raiment which wears 
and washes away with ruinous rapidity, the poor mar must be 
contented to secure—contented amidst his wants to be ever 
deepening them—contented to pay double, in virtue of the ex- 
cess of his poverty. He knows his ill-fate, in this respect, but 
may not control it. Cheapness he esteems to be the peculiar, 
the enviable privilege of the rich. 

But such as his purchases are, are they made at the lowest 
prices, nominally 7—on what is called “ advantageous terms ?”’ 
Seldom. The little sh ori we! with whom he deals is obliged 
to get credit, and obliged to give it. The poor customer proba- 
bly never possessed, in all his days, so much as 4 single week’s 
wages in advance of the world’s claims upon him. That 
scanty pittance, the receipt whereby gladdens his inmost soul 
on a Saturday, is not capital, but income. It is not often to 
be spent at his will, here or there; but to be op in quarters 
where it is already due. He must repair to the same familiar 
shop, rub off the regular score, and be, as usual, re-supplied. 
He may see in another window cheese more eligible, or a 

referable style of pork ; but his dealings are circumscribed— 

little y cash is oe As the grand world boasts 
but one boot-maker, so his little world contains but one baker. 
He cannot always choose his mart even for dear bargains. 

Are there no other drains, peculiar to the nature of poverty, 
upon his slender resources? Several. But we shall exhibit 
enough when we show the tendency to waste; the unavoidable 
extravagance, of purchasing in every instance the very small- 
est quantities. € poor find out this hardness of their condi- 
tion; but still unavailing! ly. They are obliged to watch for 
the turn of the scale, yet they lose some ins continually. 
Their provisions, if they could keep a little store, would im- 








prove in quality, and go further. ‘Their half-ounce of some- 
thing will serve but for one occasion, one meal ; but could they 
have afforded to lay in a whole ounce, it might have served 
three times. Never, by any turn in the course of fortune, can 
the cheapest way be open to the poor. Every road has a 
turnpike for them ; and as others seem to do on Sundays only, 
" pay double every day. 

he poor receive with one hand, but the pay with both. 
We observe them living “ from hand to mouth ;” but when the 
hand barely reaches the mouth, and the efforts and the strain 

w greater day by day, we merely moralize on the evils of 
improvidence, and not on the impossibility of economizing, 
after the fashion of wealthier professors, who exult in “ laying 
in a stock,” and securing the * cheapest in the end.” 

To pay double, however, is not the exclusive affliction of 
the poor ; nor is the attainment of cheapness the easy privilege 
of rich. e man of wealth, like the man of need, must 
also necessarily pay double. His wide-necked age may 
distend or collapse at his will; but he must generally, es 
his will, pay double. He may choose his servants, and change 
his tradesmen; but there are invariably two to one against 
him; and the continual consequence is, the abominable double 
payment, 

e pays the highest premiums for confidential servants, 
who plunder him cum privilegio, and play the canker-worm 
sub rosa. He gives the best wages, that his trusty servitors 
may be beyond the reach of temptation ; and they sell his 
wax-lights to his own chandler before they have burnt half 
way. This is surely burning the candle at both ends, or, in 
other words, paying double. 

The only choice be has, is, not whether he will pay too 
much or enough, but whether the sum to be purloined from 
him shall be extracted from the right-hand pocket or the left. 
He may reduce his establishment, and keep but a single ser- 
vant; yet a single servant is quite sufficient to make a man 
pay double. He may so watch the solitary extortioner, so 
cramp him in his sphere of action, so bind him down upon the 
rack of undeviating honesty, as to prevent all ordinary inroads 
upon his own pocket ; but to do this, he must spend more in 
time than he can save in cash; more in labour than a statute- 
fair could relieve him from; more in health than his physician 
could restore him in fifty visits. It would be the very extrava- 
gance of economy. He would rob himself.of his peace to 
save his purse. He would hang himself in a twelvemonth, 
through sheer anxiety to prevent another from incurring the 
penene- He must keep his eye open in sleep, and receive 

is guests | the kitchen-fire. He must be prepared to die 
the death of a martyr every day he lived; which would be 
paying the debt of nature—oh! more than double. 

ut without rendering himself a slave to servants or trades- 
men, the rich man may exercise an ordinary sagacity, and 
forestall the practiser of imposition, by striking off as an over- 
charge one-half of the amount of every demand made u 
him. Still, has he any security—granting that his deduction 
is assented to—that he is not agreeing even then to pay double ? 

“ Five hundred is too much for the mare, Mr. Sharpe: two 
hundred and fifty is my maximum.” “ Ruinous!” returns 
Mr. Sharpe; “but I must trouble your lordship to draw the 
check.”’ And the rich man still pays double. 

Such is the tenour of every verse throughout the chapter. 
An individual is seldom so cunning as the world; and the 
world is ever lying in ambush near the rich man’s pocket. If, 
to counteract the effect of his losses, and to retort the aggres- 
sions which he cannot avoid, he sues his debtors, or squeezes 
his tenants without due secrecy und method, then the world 
pounces, not upon his pocket, but his reputation. He is dam- 
aged in character, ruined in temper, hurt a little perhaps in 
conscience—and thus, agairi, to avoid the evils of overcharge, 
he pays double in another way. The rich know that they are 
expected to pay, not at an ad valorem rate, but according “to 
their own honour and dignity ;’ which exactly doubles that 
of the class half-way down in the gulf of society. 

Then it must be this class of persons, who seem to have 
just enough for their wants, without a superabundance, oy 

' 


whom the penalty of paying double is felicitously avoid 
We shoul judge hastily in-so deciding. They have their 
debts, and difficulties, and consequently their double pay- 


ments—like the notoriously rich and the notoriously poor. 
‘They borrow money at a hundred per cent., for the purpose 
as they prettily oa it, of settling with their creditors and 
starting clear. y expect to receive cash in September, 
and therefore buy upon trust, in spring, what could get 


at half-price, with ready money, in the autumn. ey prom- 
ise to pay, ‘and really do pay, for the stamp on which the 
ise is written. en follow law-expenses, and these 


soon leave mere double payments far in the distance. When 
the prison-door is double-locked upon them, they find that 
have been paying both in money and estroying their 
credit for probity, by actually giving forty shillings for a sove- 
reign. If they can raise the wind high enough to blow them 
over the, walls, they turn out to be rigid economists; and call 
a hackney-coach to drive to a cheap , two miles off, for a 
half-crown pair of gloves. 
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“ Misfortunes never come single ;” and if there be people, 
as some think there are, who deem the payment of debts a 
misfortune, they must of course pay double. “We have heard 
of who pay beforehand, and who, being looked upon 
as the worst of paymasters, are made to pay again. 
species of liquidator is fast dwindling away, and will soon be 
as extinct as Old Double himself, who died in the time of 
Shallow. - i . 

But money (heaven be praised !) is not the only substantial 
thing in this world of debtor and creditor. There is such an 
article as love ; but with the desperate determination of se- 
curing it, men, corrupted by habit in pecuniary affairs, will 
not scruple now and then to pay double—paying their ad- 
dresses, that is to say, to two ladies at a time—or to one rapid- 
ly after the other. ‘Then there is the social principle, which 
involves the paying of visits; and these are sometimes paid 
double, by guests who linger with the door in their hand an 
unconscionable time ; promising, when they do go, to return 
speedily and spend a long day with you. : 

So, too, there are other purchases than those made in the 
cheap markets, which rich and poor have such difficulty in 
finding. Men buy fame and glory apparently at a marvellously 
cheap rate—by the mere expenditure of sixty years of their 
lives, or at the total cost of their domestic happiness and quiet. 
But when they have bought fame and glory, they find them- 
selves imperatively obliged to expend whatever may remain 
of liver or intellect, of worldly ease or moral energy, in pro- 
tecting their purchases from the libeller, the detractor, the 
assassin. What a painful, what a sickening exhibition have 
we here, of the common lot—to pay double! 

Self-love, no less than enmity, often enforces the double 

yment. The irascible and the obstinate, for example, in- 
Rict the evil upon themselves. The hasty, unjust expression, 
at once recalled, seldom re-acts with fearful echoes in the 
breast of the utterer. But he has spoken it, and pride forbids 
him to retract ; the summons to unsay it only irritates him toa 
fiercer extent ; the consciousness that he is wrong galls him 
into a resolution to make bad worse ; and the little word, the 
honourable admission, which, frankly offered at first, would 
have been received as an atonement, and have purchased him 
peace, deepens into the abject apology, a = verdict against 
a slanderer, or the dying groan of a duellist. 

To obviate a gloomy ending, which our little essay needs not, 
we shall offer a simple suggestion. The surest way to pre- 

ourselves for a just and necessary resentment of injuries, 
Is to cultivate a faith in kindliness, and to yield to instincts of 
generosity. ‘There is at least one situation in life, and it is by 
no means of rare occurrence to any man, in which, with im- 
mense advantage to ourselves, we may liquidate a debt as it 
were by double entry, and savingly discharge a claim twice 
over. der, as often as you may experience that invaluable 
blessing—a liberal and timely opportunity of returning a kind- 
ness—PAY DOUBLE. 





With another leaf or two from the life of a literary man, we 
conclude our selections from Mr. Grant’s amusing volumes, 
which we learn will shortly be republished on this side of 
the water. The drift of the entire story, a chapter of inci- 
dents, may be gathered from those which follow : 


The day on which the bill fell due, arrived; and Mr. 
O’Brien, who thoroughly understood the character and habits 
of Mr. Snatchem, made perfectly sure, in his own mind, that 
the money-lender, finding the bill had not been taken up, 
would call at his lodgings in ten or fifteen minutes past five 
o’clock. He accordingly prepared for the reception of Mr. 
Snatchem. He gave instructions to his landlady, if a Mr. 
Snatchem called in the course of the evening, to send him up- 
stairs, but on no account to say to any other person who 
might inquire for him, that he was at home. Mrs. Connaught 

ised obedience to Mr. O’Brien’s orders, and with her pro- 
mise he was satisfied ; for he had always found her worthy of 
all confidence in such matters. Having thus arranged with his 
landlady, Mr. O’Brien immediately set to work to carry into 
effect the idea he had formed. He put the blankets into a 
shape as nearly resembling the form of a human being, as it 
was possible to make them. He then threw a sheet over the 
figure, if so it might be called, thus formed, and so arranged 
the curtains of the bed as that enough of it should be seen to 
leave the impression that a human body was lying in it. 
This part of his plan being executed to his satisfaction, he next 
drew down the window curtains. Five o’clock struck ; and he 
seated himself in an easy-chair, and commenced attentively 
listening for a double knock at the street door. In about ten 
minutes an energetic knock was heard. ‘“ Now, then, for act- 
ing my part, "ejaculated Mr. O’Brien to himself. He snatched 





up ap hief, which he had previously sprinkled, 
tothe proper extent, with water. He also applied to his eyes a 
icular composition, which has the effect of instantaneously 


the eye a red and watery a ce. Mr. Snatchem 


part 
Pre iet tie dose of has room. “ 


in,” said Mr. O’Brien, 








in a subdued and sorrowful tone of voice. “ How do you do?” 
said Mr. Snatchem, dryly, and coldly extending his hand, as 
he entered the apartment. 

“ How are you, Mr. Snatchem?” responded the other, in a 
way which rather resembled sighing than speaking—at the 
same time slowly and softly putting out his hand to receive 
the proffered hand of the money-lender. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Snatchem.” 

Mr. Snatchem sat down, and Mr. O’Brien buried his face in 
his handkerchief. 

“ I’m quite surprised that neither you nor Mr. Jenkins have 
taken up this bill,’”’ said the moneyed man, in reproachful ac- 
cents, after a momentary pause. 

“Oh! my dear sir, I beg you won't speak of money matters 
to me just now,” sobbed Mr. O’Brien, partially raising his face, 
and revealing his eyes full of moisture, and having all the 
other appearances of being in the act of giving expression to 
the deepest sorrow. 

“ What's the matter? What's the matter, Mr. O’Brien ?” 
inquired Mr. Snatchem, in a subdued and even half-sympa- 
thetic tone. 

“Oh, my dear sir, don’t ask me what’s the matter, when 
you see that bed before P pet replied Mr. O’Brien, sobbing 
audibly as he spoke, and burying his face still deeper in his 
handkerchief, after he had given utterance to the words. 

Mr. Snatchem looked towards the bed. “‘ What, Mr. O’Brien, 
some friend dead ?” 

“ Ay, and the dearest friend I had on earth.” 

“Bless me; I’m truly sorry to hear it,” said the other. 
“ Any relation 7?” ‘ 

“ No relation ; but one much dearer to me than.any relation 
I ever had,” groaned Mr. O’Brien. 

“ Dear me! Do I know your departed friend ?”’ 

“ You do. Poor Joseph Jenkins !” 

And again Mr. O’Brien gave vent to his grief in a succession 
of sobs, which seemed to | mid been fetched up from the low- 
est depths of his heart. 

“Bless my soul! And is Mr. Jenkins dead?’ said Mr. 
Snatchem, in tones expressive of great concern. 

“ Don’t ask me the question. Don’t mention his name ; you 
only harrow up my feelings. Look in that bed ; a better fel- 
low never breathed.” 

“ When did the melancholy event occur ?” 

“Last night, about nine o’clock. It was quite a sudden 
event—the work of a moment—a fit of apoplexy.” 

“ God bless us !‘So sudden as that !” 

“ Awfully sudden !” groaned Mr. O’Brien. 

“Then I cannot, under such affecting circumstances, say 
anything, at pessoas, about the bill, I suppose.” 

“Oh! Mr. Snatchem,” replied Mr. O’Brien, raising his head, 
and speaking in clearer tones, because uttering the language 
of rebuke ; “oh! Mr. Snatchem, I’m quite surprised you could 
have the heart to allude to such a subject just now.” 

“ These are matters, Mr. O’Brien, that must, you know, be 
attended to.” 

“ It’s quite useless to speak to me about such matters now. 
My mind is too much occupied about the death of my friend.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Snatchem, “I must wait till the 
funeral is over, I suppose.” 

“ You must, indeed.” : 

“ When does the funeral take place ?”’ 

“The day is not yet fixed. Certainly not before eight days.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose I may rely on your attention to the 
matter in nine or ten days at farthest.” 

“T can’t promise quite so soon as that. There will be vari- 
ous little things to attend to for two or three days after the 
funeral.” 

ef What time, then, may I depend on the bill being taken 


up? 

“ Say a fortnight from this day, and it shall be attended to 
without fail.” 

“Well, I will say a fortnight,” answered Mr. Snatchem. 
* Good night, Mr. O’Brien.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Snatchem,” replied Mr. O’Brien, holding 
out his right hand to receive that of Mr. Snatchem, still keep- 
ing ~ face buried in his handkerchief by means of his left 


No sooner had Mr. O’Brien heard the outer door shut, as 
Mr, Snatchem quitted the house, than he began dancing: for 
joy at the success of his scheme. The window-curtain was 
put up, and the bed restored to its wonted state. 

Next a aS ee called to ascertain whether anything, 
and what, had been done to obtain the fortnight’s indulgence 
from their creditor. “ It's all right,” was Mr. O’Brien’s answer, 
as Joseph entered his apartment. 

“ Are you serious ?” inquired Joseph, half doubtingly. 

“ Perfectly so.” 

* An entire fortnight ?” 

“Oh yeh iao ag 

w fortunate ! what process of reasoning did you 
prevail on old Snatchem to give us the indulgence ?” , 
“Tl tell you that another time ; not at present.” 
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“ T should like to know, because I regard it as a signal proof 
of your powers of persuasion.” , 

“You shall know all when the bill is taken up; not till 
then. In the meantime it will be good policy for both of us to 
keep out of Snatchem’s way until the thing is settled, lest the 
sight of either should chance to recall the matter to his me- 
mory, and induce him to revoke the respite he has given us.” 

“] shall take care,” replied Joseph, “that he does not see 
my’ face until the money is in his pocket. I shall make a 
point of going to the country early every morning, and not 
returning till late in the evening, in order that there may be 
no chance of his seeing me.” 

“Do,” said Mr. O’Brien. “I shall do the same. That’s the 
best way to ee his seeing you. Were we to move about 
in town in the usual way, there is no saying when or where 
he might meet with us.” 

Joseph kept his word; one day he spent at Chatham, an- 
other at Gravesend, another at Watford, and soon. The last 
day but one he spent at Windsor ; the season was the close of 
autumn. After spending the day in rambling about that inte- 
resting place, he returned to one of the secondary inns, in or- 
der to have some refreshment previously to taking his place 
in the coach, which started for town at eight o’clock. It was 
now about seven, and the sun had just concluded his circuit 
for the day ; but still it was not sufficiently dark to require 
the introduction of candles. Joseph walked, as was his wont, 
with slow and stately step, into the public room. Instantly a 
loud scream proceeded from a person who was sitting at the 
table. Joseph was too much confounded to be able to utter a 
word. What could be the meaning of this? The waiter was 
in the act of rushing into the room to see what was the matter, 
and the stranger was in the act of rushing out, in a state of the 
most terrible alarm. The result was, that both rushed into each 
other’s arms with a force which made them severally stagger. 

‘A ghost—a ghost !”” gasped the terrified stranger. 

“A what?” cried the waiter. 

“The ghost of Mr. Jenkins,’ groaned the other, half suffo- 
cated from fright. 

The reader is left to form the best idea he can of the amaze- 
ment of poor Joseph. He was se entirely under the dominion 
of astonishment at what he saw and heard, as to be unable to 
give utterance to a single word. There he stood as motionless 
as a statue, and as silent as the grave; circumstances which 
were not without their effect in proselytizing “ William” to 
the theory of Joseph’s ghostship, so potently believed in by 
the stranger. 

“Oh ! waiter,” gasped the pew pe after a 
prise ; “ oh! waiter, take me out of this room.’ : 

And, as he spoke, he clung with more desperate tenacity 
than ever to the astonished William. 

“Would you step into the private room, sir ’”’ 
waiter, supporting the stranger by the arm. 

‘ Anywhere, anywhere, to be out of this room.” | 
_ William bore the half-lifeless stranger into the private room, 
in which mine host and hostess were at tea. 

“Ts the gentleman ill?” inquired Boniface, as he saw the 
stranger carried in by the waiter. 

“William, William,” cried the landlady, without waiting 
for an answer to her husband’s question, “ send for a doctor 
directly.” 

“ Tt’s not a doctor, ma’am, that the gentleman wants,” said 
the waiter. 

“ What then’s the matter?” inquired the iandlord. 

“ He’s frightened, sir,” replied William. 

“ Yes, ond no wonder,” gasped the stranger. 

“ What could have frightened him in the public room?” 


momentary sur- 
2 


inquired the 


“ He says a ghost, sir.” 

“ Ay a ghost,” groaned the stranger. 

“« Mercy on us!”’ shrieked the landlady. 

At this moment Joseph, having partially recovered from his 
confusion, and anxious to receive some explanation of the ex- 
traordinary circumstance, walked with the same staid and 
stately manner as before, into the apartment where the 
stranger, the waiter, the landlord and lady, were all con- 
a= 

“There he is—there’s the ghost again!” screamed the 
stranger, as Joseph presented himself. 

The landlady shrieked with such tremendous energy, as to 
bring the whole establishment of servants around her in a 
moment. 

Boniface, who was a man of considerable nerve, and not a 
very likely person to embrace any supernatural theory, unless 
on the most convincing evidence, directed a searching gaze to 
the countenance of Joseph, and then declared his conviction 
that he was no ghost. 

“You're quite right, sir,” said Joseph, who had by this 
time considerably recovered his composure. 

The waiter having heard Joseph thus speak, and seeing him 
look like a being of flesh and blood, at length ventured to 
<a his concurrence in the conclusion to which his master 

ad come. 


“You're mistaken,” gasped the stranger; “it is a ghost. I 















saw him dead, and lying in his .grave-clothes, with my own 
eyes.” 

“Saw me dead and in my eng eos ?” said Joseph, 
amazed and half-horrified at the thought. “Why, the man 
must be mad.’’ 

“TI think so too,” said the landlord. “I wish his friends 
were here to take care of him.” 

“I wish they were,” echoed the.waiter. “I wish we were 
rid of him.” 

“Do you know the gentleman’s name, William?” said 
Boniface, addressing himself to the waiter. 

“ He calls himself Mr. Snatchem, sir.” 

“ Calls himself what ?” exclaimed Joseph ; who, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, and his altered ee consequent 
on the fright, did not before recognize Mr. Snatchem in the 
stranger ; “ calls himself what ? Surely it can’t be Mr. Snatch- 
em. Mr. Snatchem,” continued Joseph, advancing a few paces 
to where the other was, and extending his hand to hi 
“ what’s the meaning of all this ?”’ 

Mr. Snatchem shrunk back, shuddering at the idea of con- 
tact with a spirit. . 

“What! Mr. Snatchem, don’t you know me ?” 

Mr. Snatchem made no reply. 

“ Don’t you know Mr. Jenkins ?” 

“ Mr. Jenkins is dead, and in his grave,” replied Mr. Snatch- 
em, in feeble and faltering accents. 

“Poor man! his intellects are deranged, or he has been 
seized with some unaccountable temporary delusion,”’ remark- 
ed Joseph. 

“ But what’s to be done with him?” said the landlord. 

“ Hadn’t we better commit him to the care of the authori- 
ties ?”” suggested the waiter. 

At this moment the sound of the horn announced that the 
coach was on the eve of starting to London, and Joseph bei 
under the necessity of being in the office of the paper wit 
which he was connected that night by eleven o'clock, said he 
was obliged to go; and quitted the house, begging Boniface 
to see that every care was taken of Mr. Snatchem. 

Joseph had not been many minutes gone, before Mr. Snatch- 
em began to recover from his fright, and to regain his wonted 
composure of mind. In a few hours he was so far recovered 
as to be able to return to town by the mail, which passed 
through Windsor in the course of the night. 

Next morning Joseph hurried to Mr. O’Brien’s lodgings, to 
relate to him the extraordinary adventure he had had with 
Mr. Snatchem. Mr. O’Brien was so convulsed with laughter 
at the romantic relation, as to be unable, for some time, to utter 
a word. When his paroxysm of laughter had so far passed away 
as to admit of his conversing with Joseph, he acquainted him 
with the hoax he had played on “ Old Snatchem,” when he 
came to intimate his determination to take peremptory proceed- 
ings against both for the non-payment of the bill. “ Of course,”’ 
he added, “ when Snatchem knows the trick which has been 
played at his expense, he’ll show us no mercy.” 

“Oh, we don’t require it now,” said Joseph; “ when I re- 
turned last night, 1 found a check from Mr. Crompton, for 
sixty-five pounds, the sum he owed me. Here it is,”’ said Jo- 
seph, handing Mr. O’Brien the check. 

** Heaven be praised for that,” said the latter. “ Let us cash 
it, and take up the bill immediately.” 

“It may be done in five minutes. It is payable at Coutts’ 
bank, which is a short walk from this,” remarked Joseph. 

The check was forthwith cashed, and Mr. O’Brien sent 
the money with a friend to Mr. Snatchem, apologizing to him 
for the hoax which had been played off at his expense ; and 
urging as the reason why it had been practised, that neither 
himself nor Mr. Jenkins could advance a single sixpence to 
meet the bill when it became due, and that he (Mr. O’ Brien) 
knew of no other means by which they could induce him (Mr, 
Snatchem) to grant them the requisite indulgence. — 





“Punch ” is, as our readers may or may not be aware, a 
handsome little paper published in London. All its wit is, 
unluckily, local, and adapted to that meridian; but, now 
and then, there is something which will do in New-York. 
We think the following may be worth quoting : 


As dress is at all times the first consideration with the Gents, 
by which they think they maintain a position apart from the 
common people, who merely trust to their own abilities, unaid- 
ed by tailor or haberdasher, to make themselves agreeable, 
we publish the following information for the Gents’ own 
advantage. 

The celebrated twelve-shilling coat of pepper-and-salt 
blanketing is now very fashionable, and forms an elegant sum- 
mér costume. It is usually worn with Berlin gloves and che- 
roots,which latter favourite articles may be purchased at a ve! 
cheap rate at various shops where a lithograph of Mr. Pickwic’ 
is inviting the Gents to buy. : , 

Some very pretty stocks have nag 8 spc in the win- 
dow as the “ Gents’ New Fashion.” ey are of light-blue 


satin, ornamented with sprigs, and appear to be usually se- 
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lected-by fair Gents with auburn whiskers, upon whom they 
are exceedingly becoming. 

White cravats, which take to pieces and wash, may be pur- 
chased for two shillings each, and are remarkably stylish. To 
be very aristocratic, they should be worn with worked ends, 
the patterns taken from the stamped paper on the top of 
French plum-boxes. 

We have observed lately, that when we have gone into a 
shop to buy white kid gloves, we have been invariably asked 
“if we should not like straw-colour?”’ This arises the 
Gents usually patronising them at eighteen-pence a pair, 
which look equally stylish with three-and-sixpenny ones, and 
saying they get them at “ Hoobegong’s.”” 

‘he most fashionable Gents have appeared at evening 
parties with their shirt-fronts ornamented with lace-work like 
a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, and a er of something pink 
behind it ; it looks very peer. We have also seen them in 
ribbed and striped stockings or pumps, and beautiful fancy 
waistcoats of washable satin, with an under vest of some 
lively colour. The tout ensemble is very striking. 

Some novel articles in Gents’ jewellery have made their a 

nce in electro gold. Some of the ornaments resemble 

arge white currants with gilt eels twisting round them, and 

others are like blanket-pins with water on the brain. We have 

also seen some sporting Gents with mosaic heads of horses 

and foxes stuck in their cravats. The majority of Gents at 

present wear their hands large and red, with flattened ends to 
the fingers. 

Thick sticks are in vogue at present, especially with small 
Gents, which are usually carried held by the middle, with the 
handle downwards and forwards. 

Short canes are also exceedingly Gentish—about the length 
of a tobacco-pipe. ‘They are carried with the top plunged into 
the side-pocket of the coat, and- are considered by Gents 
“ rather the cheese.” 

The weather has been almost too unsettled for the introduc- 
tion of the Blouse, but a few have appeared at the shop-doors. 
They may be looked for generally, in a week or two. 








JOTTINGS. 


Tuer is little or nothing new in literature, beyond the 
publications of the books noticed in another page. Ameri- 
can authors appear to be either idle, or engaged in other 
avocations. Irving, who, by-the-way, is said to be out of his 
element amidst the political turmoil of a European court, 
will soon be home again; and, we regret to add, in conse- 
quence of indisposition. We hear that he has lately receiv- 
ed a handsome legacy from the late Mr. Hicks, of Waverley 
Place, in this city. Long may he live to enjoy it! Pauld- 
ing is writing for the magazines. Cooper is meditating 
declarations, replications, and surrejoinders, no novel medi- 
tation for him. Bryant is supposed to have brought a budget 
of beautiful poems from the green savannas of the south, 
where “ the lines have fallen to him in pleasant places.” 
Halleck has been so Jong a guardian of the Hesperides, that 
he seems to imagine he has also a right to heap up golden 
thoughts exclusively for himself. John Neal is lavishing the 
wealth of his rich treasury of thought upon the periodical 
press; while many others are, for want of better employ- 
ment, sitting for their likenesses, to be engraved for a new 
compilation of the “* American Poets,” or for the maga- 
zines, or for something else. 

We extract a few passages from the correspondence of the 
National Intelligencer : 

Saunders, the excellent miniature-painter, went home in 
the Great Western. He was in this country about three years, 
and, though.his prices were much higher than any of our own 
painters, he had full occupation from first to last. His delicious 
miniatures (some of which you will have seen at Washington) 
are scattered through our principal cities, and the “ fleeting 
show’’ of some beauty and much worth and talent is preserved 
in them. He is a very observing man, and he made a remark 
that interested me. He said that the motive for sitting for a pic- 
ture in this country was almost always affection—in England 
it was almost always pride. Though among his sitters were a 
few of the loveliest women he had ever seen, the majority 
were invalids, or old persons who might soon die, or persons 
about going on far journeys—those, in short, who were loved 









is usually good-looking. It is a young girl the year she comes 
out, or a beautiful child before his curls are shorn to send him 
toa public school, or a young man, in his first uniform after 

entering the army. Pride appears somewhere in the reason 

for the doing of the picture. And Mr. Saunders’s remark con- 

firms a previous impression of my own—that personal beauty 

is vastly more valued in countries over the water. 

Some years since Mr. Saunders was appointed miniature- 
painter to the king of Hanover, and resided some time at the 
royal palace, painting the different members of the family. I 
met him subsequently in Italy, (ten years ago,) where several 
noble ladies of England were sitting to him. His success in 
this country should be a stimulus to our own artists, for he has 
proved that, spite of the depression of the times, there is pa- 
tronage enough for the high degrees of art. He thought very 
highly, by-the-way, of Mr. Hite, the miniature-painter of this 
city, who is doubtless the legitimate heir to his mantle. 

Apropos of high prices for the arts, Mr. Catherwood has 
opened a subscription, which appeals only to the rich and 
liberal ; and he is very likely to. succeed in his enterprise, I 
think. His splendid drawings in seppia of the ruins of Central 
America are to be engraved of the size of the originals, and 
the price of one copy is to be a hundred dollars. I saw one 
subscription paper with several names upon it. But a book of 
drawings by Catherwood at a hundred dollars, and a novel of 
Bulwer’s at a shilling, and both successful, leave at least a 
wide field of betweenity. Catherwood is an unsurpassed artist 
in his line, and I trust we shall show our appreciation of his 
genius while he honours us by residing among us. 

The city is somewhat closer packed by the addition to its 
contents of Thomas Thumb, jun. Esq. who has returned from 
the South in time to escape the “ fell mosquito.” He occupies 
the American Museum as before. Mr. Barnum, who is unsur- 
passed for felicity of trap, has hit upon an amusing mode of 
drawing attention to Mr. Thumb, and giving a “realizing 
sense’ of his diminutive proportions. On a pole outside the 
Museum is placed a well-appointed mansion, two feet-square, 
with “ 'T. Thumb, jun.” on the brass-plate of the door. A pair 
of leather-breeches, about the size of a double opera-glass, 
hang outside to dry ; a pair of white top-boots of the same pro- 
portions on another nail, and Mr. T.’s hat and coat on another. 
The fun lies in all these articles being well-worn. They are a 
little shabby indeed ; and, in the boots, the leather is represen- 
ted as worn a little red by the straps of his trousers! Whoever 
got them up is an artist. Fit as Tommy isto be a “tiger” to 
Queen Mab, his boots and breeches would require stretching. 

There is no end to the rivalry of hotels. Cozzens, of the 
“ American,” is making the attractive show of Broadway trib- 
utary to his house. The former smoking-room and reading- 
room on the corner of the second story are being converted 
into a superb ladies’ parlour, with a charming look-out over 
the Park and the new Fountain; while the ground-floor, for- 
merly a tailor’s shop, is to be devoted to the loungers who 
wish to sit in their chairs and see Broadway without the trou- 
ble of walking. As a hotel, from which to see what is going 
on to the best advantage, the “ American” will now be the 
best in the city ; and, as mine host is famous for his table, he 
may soon gather his “ plum.” 

I see by the report of a late trial that an editor, in the eyes 
of a counsellor at law, is considered “ a mechanic who carries 
on a newspaper’’—the plea being that a man in this condition 
of life should be taxed with but small alimony for a divorced 
wife. It would be convenient to some of the tribe to come 
down to this classification, though most editors will probably 
resist it, as ambitious boys sometimes object to being let into 
a show for half-price. I wish the counsellor had defined the 
luxuries proper to gentlemen and not proper for “mechanics.” 

The races between the “ Empire” and the other boats on the 
Hudson occupy the city talk. I trust they will have done 
their uttermost before anybody I am very fond of has occa- 








and might soon be lost. In England, the subject of a miniature 


sion to embark in them—for I presume it is like the proving 


lof guns. If the boilers stand this, they will stand anything. 


The Empire beats, but not by so much as was anticipated. 
| She is unmatched for comfort and beauty, however, and a trip 
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to Albany in her, a month hence, will be a treat worth look- 
ing forward to. She runs as a day-boat hereafter. 

‘There is a general wish to receive the President of the 
United States at his coming visit with great ceremony and 
every proper demonstration—party considerations entirely 
laid aside. 

One of the papers announces Count D'Orsay as already ar- 
rived in New-York. It is a mistake ; and so, I believe, is the 
announcement that he is coming at all. He resisted strong 
inducements to come out in the suite of his intimate friend, 
Lord Durham, (late Governor of Canada ;) and if he had ever 
contemplated a visit to Amefica, he would have availed him- 
self of that opportunity. 

Brough, the vocalist, had a concert recently of renaissance, 
well attended and rapturously applauded. He sung better 
than ever. Mr. Frank Brown assisted him, a very promising 
young singer, who is about trying his musical fortune in Italy. 
He has a handsome person and good talents, as well as an ex- 
cellent quality of voice, and will be heard of favourably here- 
after, I have little doubt. 

Previous to the last six months New-York has only been to 
me a place of transit, and for the benefit of transitory travel- 
lers it is perhaps worth while to mention what I have missed 
till I became a resident. Like the new Sunday-school pupil 
who was surprised with the sight of “A,’’ of which he had 
often heard, though he had never seen it before, 1 am quite 
full of raptures about Hoboken—new to me till a day or two 
since. Its extent, beauty, and particularly its nearness to 
Broadway, were all surprises. With the exception of the ferry, 
it lies at the foot of Barclay-street, which you know runs 
down from the Astor, and if the proprietors of that hotel chose 
to advertise the proximity of the “ Elysian fields” as an at- 
traction to their establishment, the only objection would lie in 
the dread of alarming the apoplectic. The stile over which 
you step into these grounds is at the ferry-landing, and you 
are immediately under the shade of avenues leading to covert 
and winding walks, and to a park which covers the beautiful 
promontory of Hoboken, and which cannot be surpassed in the 
world for union of glade and distant view. Who keeps these 
walks so smooth and trim, who laid them out and gave them 
to the public, and who lives in the enviable residence udjoin- 
ing them, I do not know. But the New-Yorkers may be satis- 
fied that they have at their service, and close at hand, grounds 
which equal those of any nobleman in England. On week- 
days they seem little frequented, too ; though on Sundays, I 
am told, the avenues are thronged. 

I observe a new fashion in lady’s boots, which would take 
I should think, among the Orientals. ‘The Arabs, as you 
know, judge of aristocracy by the test of a hollow under the 
instep—that if water will run under the naked foot when 
standing on marble, the ancestors of the owner could not 
have borne burdens. Mr. Dick, ladies’ bootmaker in Broad- 
way, inserts a steel spring into the sole to keep it snug under 
the instep, supporting the foot very comfortably in walking, 
and adding very much to its beauty. The amalgamationists 
will probably oppose the fashion, as the negro foot is entirely 
excluded from its advantages. 

I think there was what is commonly called “ an opening” 
for a fashionable summer-theatre up-town. Gayety in private 
circles ceases very muck by the first of May; strangers, 
travelling for pleasure, and inclined to bestow themselves for 
the evenings in the resorts of “ silk attire,” begin to arrive ; 
few leave the city for touring till August, and the great ma- 


jority of the better classes do not leave it at all except for 
country-seats in the neighbourhood, or for short periods; the 
other theatres are shut; and the patrician complexion given to 
a place by inducements like the foregoing is the best trap for 
what the manager would call “ miscellaneous patronage ;” or, 
to express it by a maxim of theatrical economy, white gloves 


in the first circle will ensure dirty hands in the third. 


Mr. Niblo has cleverly stepped into this opening.” His pretty 
theatre is newly done up in gilding and blue maroon,* (an ill- 





omened stuff for theatrical lining ;) it is brilliantly lighted ; 
the scenery is peculiar and new, and he begins with address- 
ing his entertainment solely to those who have either aired 
their manners with travel or “ fed of the dainties that are bred 
in a book.” The French company might as well deliver them- 
selves in pantomime as sing in French to most of the ordinary 
frequenters of our theatres, but the boxes understand ; and it 
is worth the gallery’s time and money to have a three hours’ 
perusal of the unbonneted attractions of the boxes—the opera 
aside. 

An “ Admirable Crichton” of music, equally wonderful on 
the piano forte and the violin, has appeared among us, in the 
person of Mr. Wm. Vincent Wallace, Director of the Dublin 
Anacreoniic Society. Those who have heard Paganini and 
T halberg, pronounce decidedly that he is unsurpassed even by 
those hit’: erto unequalled maestros ! He performs upon the pi- 
ano a grand introduction and variations on the theme of the 
Cracovienne, composed by himself. The instrument becomes 
a full orchestra, under his hands, which seems multiplied into 
a dozen; while, in the rapid passages, his fingers are invisible 
as the spokes of a locomotive-wheel in full career. He has no 
left hand, but two right ones, equally independent of each 
other. The brilliancy and power of his execution set off ad- 
mirably the delicate morceaur of melody interspersed, and all 
unite to produce an effect before unknown to us. But his per- 
formance on the violin surpasses, if possible, that upon the 
piano. He executes on this the Carnival of Venice, and the 
Witches’ Dance of Benevento, and several other difficult com- 
positions, as originally performed by Paganini, and never before 
heard in this country; and the effect is most startling and 
thrilling. In his hands, the violin does more than speak — it 
sings, shrieks, supplicates, reproaches, dies, revives, and realizes 
the fancy of Balzac, that a soul is imprisoned within it. With 
his bow, he scatters a bright shower of melody through the 
air, and rasps diamond-sparkles from the strings. Our language 
may seem extravagant, but it falls far short of the reality. 
| Musicians are in raptures with the fullness and purity of his 
tones, the decision and accuracy of his stopping, his left-hand- 
ed pizzicato, and his double notes on the fourth string. We 
| rejoice that such an artist bears an English name, and proves 
that wonderful musical genius is not confined to foreign nations. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Home, or the Iron Rule: a domestic story ; by Mrs. Ellis.—Similar 
as this is to another work in name, ability and authorship, it is sadly 
unlike in the scenes which it portrays. It displays more talent than any 
other production of Mrs. Ellis, deservedly popular as are her “ Wives, 
women and daughters of Englund ;” but its subject, as its title indi- 
cates, is of a more painful hue. It narrates the sufferings of the in- 
teresting children of a family, whose head was of a stern, harsh and 
inflexible character, and who exercised his parental authority with a 
rod of iron ; exemplifying the maxim of Lord Lyttleton, that “ there 
is a great deal of difference between a good man and a good father.” 
The contrast, however, between his cold inflexibility and the warm 
imaginative temperaments of the sons and daughters and their young 
associates, gives a very effective light and shade to the incidents and 
characters developed by the story. Harper & Brothers. 1843. 

wage oy Life of Nelson forms the sixth number of Harper’s re- 
| issue of their Family Library at half the former price. It is the most 
} generally popular of all the works of the and historian, whose 
| pen can now never again give pleasure and instruction to an admiring 
world. Many lives of Nelson have been written ; but this alone ful- 
fils the wishes of its author, in being so clear, concise, spirited and 
| fascinating as to become the manual of the young sailor in studyi 
and treasuring up the example in his memory and in his heart; ant 
still as interesting and absorbing to every landsman also. 

Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art has reached 
its seventh number. Five more, each published by the Harpers at 
twenty-five cents, will complete it, and render it the very best, clear, 
brief and accurate exposition of all the subjects within its scope. 

If this paragraph meets the eye of any papa or mamma who are on 
the look-out for a desirable book for boy or girl, and who would like 
to be saved the trouble of “ eating paper and drinking ink,” in thcir 
search for it, we will give the benefit of our observation by naming 
“Poetry rok Home anp Scuoou,” published by 8S. G. Simp- 
kins, of nm. It is a most judicious and excellently-ordered se- 
lection. It is by the author of the “Theory of Teaching,” etc. 

Bankrupt Stories, No.2, edited by Harry Franco, continues the 
| Haunted Merchant—Its interest increases as it advances, and its 
{sketches of life in Wall and South streets are well set off by the 
| country adventures of the verdant Jeremiah and his young ward. 
| Many good hits at the times are given with the quiet satirical hu- 
|| mour which is the author’s forte. John Allen, 139 Nassau-street. 
|| Rosina Meadows, and Gertrude Howard, are the titles of two sto- 
ries of city scenes and every-day life, written by William B. English. 
His aim is to illustrate, in the career of his heroines, the varied dan- 





| 








* Marooning, the act of leaving a person ashore where there are 
no inhabitants. JoHnson. 





| gers, snares, and trials of the city, one yielding to its temptations 
and the other successfully resisting them. 
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Original. 
SHE LIVETH BY THE VALLEY BROOK. 


Sue liveth by the valley brook, 
Away from care and wrong, 
Her heart a pure and open book, 

Her lip a mellow song. 
A mother meek and old is all 
The kindred that she knows; 
And so they are the waterfall, 
And every flower that grows. 


She singeth when the earth is spread 
With green, and spring has come ; 
And weepeth when the flowers are dead, 
And her sweet brook is dumb. 
And thus the gentle maiden’s life 
Steals quietly away, 
Without a shade of pain or strife, 
To cloud its summer day. 


She liveth by the valley brook, 
Away from care and wrong, 

Her heart a pure and open book, 
Her lip a mellow song. 

Ah! never may the maiden dream 
Of this sad world of ours, 

Nor stray beyond her sister stream, 
Its valley and its flowers. 


MORE PARTICULARLY. 


Ar the London Opera, no gentleman is admitted who is 
notin full dress. Ladies go there jewelled, decolletées, and 
unbonneted of course. It is a dress place. 

Ladies must have a place to “ dress.” 

The NewYork ladies have ceased to dress gaily in the street. 

Private parties are not a sufficient vent for the passion 
of dress among ladies. 

Now, Mr. Niblo! do you see your way? 

The above is a literal copy of a memorandum we made 
for an article, while sitting out the expectant half-hour before 
the rising of the curtain, a night or two ago, at the French 
Opera. We pitch it at you head foremost, dear reader, 
because you are sometimes willing to take us in the lump, 
or seriatim, as it is convenient for us to’ deliver ourselves 
—but more particularly because the printer is clamorous for 
copy, and, hurried or not hurried, copied we like to be.* 

But, to our text. A dress Opera is happily entailed upon 
us by the change of the sumptuary character of Broadway. 
Ladies now (and very likely we are telling our country 
friends a bit of news) are under the necessity of having two 
bonnets. There must be a plain straw with a green veil, 
to soften down and properize any appearance in the street, 
on foot and unattended. There must be a dress-bonnet 
for morning calls, matinées, breakfast parties, wedding vis- 
its, and, generally, for all daylight departures from home, 
on errands of ceremony or pleasure. This dress-bonnet 
requires other concomitants in keeping—lace, feathers, 

flowers—whatever is required for a full parure. And a 
full parure requires a carriage, of course. And a carriage 
requires a fortune. And as all this is the fashion, nobody 





* Not by some of our contemporaries, however—they mis-spell our 
love and ar so abominably! As, for example: we said, in our 
verses to Helen— 

“For, love when you will, you have wasted 
An age in not loving before.” 


Which is every man’s “sentiment better expressed.” But a morning 
paper copies it, with a variation, thus :— 


can be fashionable who is not rich. And so-comesin the 
dynasty of the aristocracy of money! » 
Now we like all this— offensive as it seems, at the first 
blush, to a republican eye. Part the extremes — widen the 
distance between wealth and poverty — and you make room 
for a middle class, which is not yet recognised in our coun- 
try — everybody who is not absolutely poor, striving to seem 
absolutely rich. Of this middle class, literary men are a nat- 
ural part and parcel. So are many of the worthiest and 
most intelligent people of this country — people who are 
now occupying a station in life like Mahomet’s coffin, nei- 
ther on the earth of poverty nor in the heaven of riches, and 
in sad lack of a resting-place between. Once recognise 
that station in society—once make it respectable to set 
aside certain extravagances in dress and living as not proper 
for a condition in life which is still far above poverty — and 
you set at ease thousands of families that are now subjected 
to endless uncertainties and mortifications. It requires, now, 
both judgment and vigilance for many ladies not to dress 
far above their condition in life — yet what more distasteful 
than to have seen the husband in his place of business, care- 
worn and distressed, and the next minute to meet his wife 
in Broadway, dressed out of all keeping with his gains, and 
of course with no sympathy for his troubles! We believe 
that, in fact, the ladies are of our way of thinking in this 
matter. It is uncomfortable for pride to be always “ tread- 
ing water,” as the swimmers say. Better sink, and sink, 
and sink, till you come to your true level—anybody will say. 
Of course we follow nature, however, and of course we 
except beauty from all homely precepts and economies. 
The peacock and the butterfly pay no penalty that we know 
of for their extra furnishings from the shop of Rainbow & 
Co. Their business on earth is to delight the eye; and 
that, we religiously believe, is the errand of human beauty 
as well. No! Let there be no “condition in life” for beau- 
tiful women! Nature’s princesses they are by the instinc- 
tive consent of human nature ; and the homage we cannot 
but pay, let us be bold enough to acknowledge. As to 
beauty’s being, “‘ when unadorned, adorned the most,” it is 
true of nothing but a statue. In real life, we think flowers 
and gems are the natural belongings and ornaments of per- 
sonal loveliness. All beauty should be so furnished — even 
if ugliness be compelled to “service dure” to procure them. 
But to return to the Opera. Ladies should be reminded 
that nothing adds more to the cheerfulness of the scene, and 
its consequent attraction, than light and bright colours. A 
dark dress has no business at the Opera, though indeed the 
dress itself may be anything, so that the bust and head, 
which are alone seen, are dressed gayly. No bonnets, and 
least of all, veils! Let us have a dress place of amusement. 
Let there be a resort in the long and vacant hours after 
business, where we can seem to enter a brighter chamber of 
this dingy world, and be compelled (we men) to dress our- 
selves, and feel in a more holiday and liberal atmosphere. 





In the window of-a Broadway-shop we noticed, the other 
day, a China dinner-set, otherwise magnificent, but deform- 
ed by a representation on each plate of “'The great fire in 
New York.” ‘Thus, on every festive occasion, the guests 
would have their gaiety dampened by the suggestion of that 
scene of loss, danger, and suffering. Such bad taste is too 
frequent. It would be equally easy to impress devices cal- 
culated to. arouse cheerful and enlivening associations ; but, 
asa people, we are too careless of such matters. Trifles 





“For, love when you will, you have wasted 
An age in not living before !”’ 


Which is not our sentiment az ail, as the lover might thus be a ton- 


in themselves they may be; but such little items of enjoy- 
ment —such grains of pleasure — make up in time quite a 





temporary of the lady’s papa. 





‘mountain of happiness. 
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